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THE 


PHILOSOPHICAL REVIEW. 


SCIENTIFIC METHOD IN PHILOSOPHY AND THE 
FOUNDATIONS OF PLURALISM. 


I. Introductory.—The opening years of the twentieth century 
have witnessed, among other things, the gradual emergence of a 
new school of philosophic thought, and a new philosophic method. 
To the former, which originated in America, the name of ‘New 
Realist’ has been given. The exponents! of the latter designate 
it the ‘Scientific Method.’ New Realism is largely imbued with 
the spirit of the scientific method, and, for the purposes of criti- 
cism, the two may be treated together. The new method claims? 
to make an entirely fresh start in philosophy, to discover what 
problems are capable of solution, and to open the road to that 
solution to those who are willing and able to make the requisite 
effort. 

The reason for this new departure in philosophy is not far to 
seek. The last half of the nineteenth century gave birth to 
changes in the world of science of a revolutionary nature. To 
take two examples alone, Darwin’s doctrine of Natural Selection 
and Maxwell’s Electromagnetic Theory brought about an entire 
change of outlook in their respective domains of biology and 
physics, with a consequent overhauling of all the traditional 
concepts and principles. It is a commonplace that science and 

! Whitehead and Russell. 

? B. Russell, Our Knowledge of the External World, Lect. I and conclusion of 
Lect. VIII Mr. Russell designates his particular type of realism, “logical 


atomism.”’ 
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philosophy invariably act and react on one another. The scien- 
tific revolution was followed by an upheaval in philosophy. 
Everything went into the melting pot. There emerged a con- 
fused mass of opinion following upon the attempt to fit new facts 
to old systems, which finally settled down into two main tenden- 
cies of thought, the one clinging as far as possible to a modified 
Absolutism based on Kant and Hegel, the other launching out 
more boldly in an attempt to apply Evolution as a comprehensive 
metaphysical formula. The latter, though now generally dis- 
credited even by its posterity, was the forerunner of the modern 
evolutionary and pluralistic schools. 

While much of the old remained in the new, there was, of 
necessity, a vagueness both in ideas and in method. Philosophy 
was cumbered with a mass of useless metaphysical cobwebs. 
Inevitably there arose an increasing demand for a general 
clearing up with a view to a fresh start. In this demand the 
new' scientific method finds its motive force, and history is 
repeating the story of Descartes over again. 

Schools of philosophy may be classified according as they differ 
in method or in system. Whichever mode of classification is 
adopted, the various schools fall, broadly speaking, under two 
main headings. In method they are Empirical or Rationalist; 
in system, Pluralist or Singularist. Empirical method and 
pluralistic belief tend to go together, for if we appeal for the most 
part to the crude data of sense, we are confronted by a manifest 
plurality. On the other hand, the craving for unity has con- 
stantly caused men to mistrust the world of sense with its eternal 
diversity and flux, and led them to seek the characteristics of the 
totality of existence by pure thought alone. Hence the method 
which leads to the singularist or absolutist view of reality is 
essentially rationalistic. 

We can best trace the path of progress if we observe the develop- 
ment and interaction of the two classical methods of attacking 
the problem. Most great advances in philosophy have con- 
sisted in a partial synthesis of Rationalism and Empiricism. 
Kant’s work is a supreme example of such a synthesis. The 

'“New,’ that is, in its particular mode of application of scientific principles to 


philosophy. 
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type of advance is analogous to that of the Hegelian dialectic. 
In emerging into antithesis after each successive synthesis, 
Rationalism ever tends to include more empirical data in the 
material with which it works, while Empiricism is inclined to 
stray ever further from the surface of things by building up its 
data into abstract intellectual constructions, and by framing 
more or less abstract hypotheses to account for these data. 

Pluralism, with its genetic method, is the modern outcome of 
Empiricism. The position of Rationalism is not, at first sight, 
so clear. One’s thoughts turn naturally to the idealism of the 
Absolutist school; but although the beliefs of this school are 
upheld by some of the foremost philosophers of the day, they 
represent an influence which is rapidly on the wane. The true 
progressive product of Rationalism, despite the fact that its 
data are mainly empirical, is the New Realism, for its scientific 
method purports to deal with the form and structure of existence 
as opposed to its concrete content. 

The final synthesis of the two points of view consists not in an 
amalgamation, but in a recognition of the fact that each is neces- 
sary to the complete fulfilment of philosophic purpose, and in a 
determination of the particular function, domain, and limitations, 


of each associated method. 


Il. Outline of Scientific Method.—The scientific method! 
attacks the problem of the Universe piecemeal. A problem is 
selected, isolated as far as possible, and an attempt made to 
clarify our conceptions relating to it, and to determine by con- 
tinued analysis, the true source of the perplexities underlying 
the question. ‘The final step, and the most difficult, is to formu- 
late an hypothesis which will resolve these perplexities. The 
difficulty of this last process lies in the fact that the necessary 
hypothesis is inevitably of a peculiarly abstract nature, for at 
each successive stage of the analysis the matter under considera- 
tion becomes more abstract. 

In any particular investigation, the initial data consist in the 
generally accepted body of knowledge on the subject. This 
knowledge will almost invariably be vague and confused, and 


' B. Russell, op. cit., beginning of Lect. VIII. 
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the task of analysis is to resolve it into a number of definite 
propositions. The latter, when the ultimate premises have 
been reached, are arranged in logical sequence. The premises 
should be stated with the minimum of redundance. They must 
then be scrutinized in turn with a view to ascertaining the par- 
ticular degree of doubt or certainty attaching to each. This 
provides us with a criterion of the doubtfulness or certainty 
pertaining to each proposition of the sequence, and to the initial 
data in particular. 

In general the scientific method makes use of three types of 
data:' sense-data, the testimony of others, and certain primitive 
logical truths. In making use of testimony, the existence of 
other people must be tacitly assumed. It is impossible entirely 
to justify this assumption. On the other hand, its falsity cannot 
be established, and it is indispensable in opening up a relatively 
immense field of knowledge, whereas solipsism is practically 
barren. 

One of the most important applications of the scientific method 
is to the analysis of the meaning of the concepts of physical 
science,? and the investigation of their validity as representative 
of the world of fact. Evidently, the material from which the 
start must in this case be made, is the data of sense. Since all 
scientific observation consists in perceiving sequences of sense- 
data, and since the verification of a physical prediction lies in an 
appeal to the occurrence of some sense-datum, it follows that if 
the entities of the physicist are to be valid conceptions, they must 
be capable of representation as logical functions of sense-data. 
Even if they be so represented, it does not follow necessarily that 
they exist concretely, nor does it matter. The importance of 
such a critique of physical science is great, for the physicist is 
often apt to consider his entities as the true realities of the uni- 
verse, regarding them as inferences whereas they are merely 
constructions. The data of sense are the indubitable concrete 
facts. 

The exponents of the scientific method claim that it is capable 
of ascertaining all that is soluble in the problems of philosophy, 


! B. Russell, op. cit., Lect. III. 
2 [bid., Lect. IV. 
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and of effecting the solution. They regard it as giving the method 
of research in philosophy just as mathematics gives the method 
of research in physics. It alone is capable of yielding whatever 
objective scientific knowledge it is possible to attain.' This is 
certainly true enough so long as we regard merely the objective 
side of experience as such. For the task of science is twofold. 
It has first to record and correlate the particular concrete facts 
of experience. This is the function of the specialized sciences. 
But the forms of the particular facts and the general aspects of 
experience have also to be investigated. This investigation falls 
to the lot of the philosopher. The things he deals with in per- 
forming it are therefore essentially abstract. 

The function of the scientific method, then, though in part 
constructive, is mainly critical. Its field is the objective side of 
experience, and its scope is comprised in the determination of 
the validity of the concepts we apply to this objectivity, and in 
the solution of certain problems by the construction of other 
valid concepts and hypotheses. This construction it performs 
by analyzing the general forms of experience. All questions 
such as, for example, ethical problems, are therefore regarded 
as outside the scope of philosophy, for they are considered to 
deal with the particular characteristics of the particular things 
composing the world.’ 

Although the results obtained by the scientific method may 
be mathematically accurate, and therefore a complete solution 
of the type of problem with which it deals, it will be seen later 
that the data from which it starts introduce an element of inade- 
quacy. Moreover, the question arises as to whether the prob- 
lems considered are the only ones with which philosophy may 
legitimately deal. It has commonly been considered that one 
of the supreme tasks of philosophy is to provide an explanation 
of the facts of experience. The hypotheses yielded by the scien- 
tific method are evidently purely descriptive in type. Can any 
hypothesis, however, be considered explanatory, or are all 
hypotheses descriptive, differing merely in the entities in terms 

1 Op. cit., Lect. VIII, conclusion. 


* All New Realists do not take up this attitude with regard to ethical and ana- 
logous problems—e. g., R. B. Perry in Present Philosophical Tendencies, Ch. XIV. 
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of which the description is expressed? It will shortly be seen 
that one type of hypotheses may be considered as truly explana- 
tory in an entirely unique sense. In this connection it is of the 
utmost importance to remember that there is both an objective 
and a subjective side to every question. Just as much light 
will be thrown on a problem by an investigation of the manner 
in which we have arrived at our relevant concepts on the subject 
at our present level of experience, as by an investigation of what 
the precise meaning of the concepts must be, if they are to be 
validly representative of objective experience. The concepts 
we have formed may involve unwarrantable assumptions if 
applied uncritically to objective experience as such, but if their 
true meaning for us, and the manner in which that meaning has 
been acquired, are analyzed, not only shall we realize our own 
nature more clearly, but there is a possibility of the suggestion 
of fruitful hypotheses as to the nature of existence generally. 
We are thus led naturally to the consideration of pluralism and 


the genetic method. 


III. Outline of Pluralism and the Genetic Method.'—Pluralism 
is based on the existence of the self. All philosophers do not 
believe in the existence even of one self. Reasons will be stated 
hereafter, however, which seem to render doubt on the subject 
not only logically impossible, but inherently meaningless. The 
word ‘self’ will be used as synonymous with ‘subject of expe- 
rience.” All confusion with the various meanings of the empirical 
self, which relate essentially to the self as concetved, will thus be 
avoided. For the class of selves or subjects considered in relation 
to their experience, the term ‘mind’ will be used. This meaning 
appears to approximate most closely to the general usage of that 
somewhat vague term. 

Starting from matter, 7. e., from matter as generally conceived 
by physics and by the main body of common sense, it is impossible 
to bridge the apparent gulfs between the inorganic and the or- 
ganic, and between Life and Mind. Herbert Spencer’s work 

1 The term ‘ Pluralism ’ is used in this article to denote a spiritualistic plural- 
ism, namely, the view which regards the world as made up of selves or subject of 


experience. 
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bears eternal witness to this fact. The only alternative, therefore, 
is to start from Mind and endeavor to work back. This is the 
endeavor of pluralism. The pluralistic hypothesis is briefly as 
follows: ‘‘ Reality comprises selves (7. e., active subjects of ex- 
perience) alone, differing simply in degree of mentality, though 
the diversity is indefinitely various.’’ Experience, then, con- 
sists in action and reaction between self and other selves, de- 
scribed by Professor James Ward in the expressive phrase 
‘““mutuum commercium.”’ The meaning of ‘activity’ is considered 
to be fundamentally realized by everybody, but to this point we 
shall return. 

The comparative hopes of a solution of the problems of philoso- 
phy held out respectively by Pluralism and by any form of 
Materialism, are sufficiently indicated by comparing the start 
made from the existence of selves as a basis, with that based on 
the existence of ultimate material particles—atoms, corpuscles, 
electrons, or whatever they may be considered to be. We know 
that some selves exist.!. Strictly, each of us knows that one self 
exists; but, as we have seen, if we are to philosophize to any 
extent worthy of the name, we must take a further step and 
assume the existence of other selves, nor can this assumption in 
any way be demonstrated to be false. It is therefore justifiable 
to make it. On the other hand, even should the material par- 
ticles of physics actually exist (and this seems very doubtful), 
we could not know of their existence. The scientific method 
demonstrates this sufficiently. Moreover, if, as that method 
shows to be extremely probable, the entities of physics are simply 
constructions of sense-data, we cannot conceive a self in terms 
of these entities; for evidently a self cannot simply be a logical 
function of sense-data. To sense-data we apply the term 
‘phenomenal,’ 7. e., ‘presented to a subject,’ thereby implying 
that we realize the fundamental distinction in kind between the 
subject and the sense-data or phenomena which it perceives. 
It is impossible, therefore, to imagine that we ourselves can be 
analyzed into sense-data; in fact, the supposition involves a 


contradiction in terms, for sense-data are ‘given’ or ‘presented’ 


1 See Section V below. 
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by the very meaning of the term, and it is the self to whom they 
are presented. 

Admitting, then, the existence of at least some selves, is it 
possible to explain the facts of experience entirely in terms of 
selves? As a matter of fact, the explanation has already been 
partially accomplished, and modern pluralists are engaged in 
applying it to the remaining difficulties. While at the present 
stage there seems to be no reason for supposing their attempts 
will be unsuccessful, many pluralists are of opinion that the bare 
hypothesis as stated above is incomplete. It seems probable 
that, for the complete solution of the problem, pluralism must 
be supplemented by some form of Theism.' However that may 
be, the pluralistic hypothesis is admissible until disproved by 
fact, and therefore it is justifiable to continue to apply it as far 
as possible. 

It is no part of our present purpose to analyze in detail the 
application of pluralism to the solution of philosophic problems, 
but the type of method adopted may be briefly illustrated by a 
consideration of its application to the case of what is commonly 
called ‘inorganic matter.’ The chief feature of that class of 
sense-data from which we construct the concept of inorganic 
matter, is the uniformity of the sequences manifested therein. 
There seems to be no expression of individuality observable. 
The opposite is true of selves. A self is essentially individual, 
for it is unique. In fact it is only to a self and its particular 
experience that we can correctly apply the term ‘individual.’ 
Animals manifest individuality and we have every reason of 
analogy to regard them as selves or subjects of experience. The 
animal merges insensibly into the vegetable world, and there is 
little difficulty in applying the pluralistic hypothesis to the latter. 
Now one fundamental characteristic of mind is its plastic reten- 
tiveness, which is manifested in the formation of habits. The 
lower we go in the scale of life, the more habit do we find, and 
the less spontaneity. The latter, however, and consequently in- 
dividuality, never entirely disappear. Remembering how narrow 
is the line dividing the organic from the inorganic, we are led to 


‘J. Ward, e. g., Pluralism and Theism. 
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regard the latter as constituted by individual agents of extremely 
inferior mentality, whose behavior is therefore sufficiently habit- 
ual to admit, for the most part, of description in general terms. 
The reason for the apparent absence of individuality is that we 
are here probably dealing with individuals in bulk, so that our 
results are statistical. These results will be even more uniform 
than the majority of statistics, on account of the nature of the 
individuals concerned; but there is no reason to suppose that, 
if we could observe the behavior of one of these individuals in 
isolation, we should be unable to observe any traces of uniqueness. 
The above is but a broad outline of the pluralist argument as 
applied to the inorganic world, and if the question is examined 
in greater detail, many other reasons can be adduced which show 
that there is nothing incompatible with experience in this view of 
apparently lifeless matter. 

The first stage in the growth of a pluralistic philosophy is 
analytic. It consists in the analysis of experience, perceptual 
and conceptual, and of those particular concepts which we apply 
to experience under the name of categories. The investigation 
leads in all cases to results which suggest a pluralistic hypothesis, 
although they do not lead to it as a strict logical necessity. The 
second stage in the process consists in the application of the 
hypothesis to the solution of the particular problems of existence. 
In the first stage the investigation takes the form, for the most 
part, of an analysis of the growth of individual experience, and 
of the transition by intersubjective intercourse to universal con- 
ceptual experience. Hence the method employed is genetic. 
In this way we determine the process by which we have arrived 
at such knowledge as that of space and time, for example, and 
at such conceptions as Causality, Quality, and Relation. Thus 
abundant light cannot fail to be shed on the time-honored prob- 
lems associated with these names. 

Pluralism is an hypothesis, and it therefore stands under the 
universal limitations inherent in the nature of hypothesis in 
general. For a just appreciation of values, then, it is necessary 
that these linitations should be precisely stated and clearly 


borne in mind. 
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We usually look upon hypotheses as put forward to ‘explain’ 
certain groups of facts. Let the case of physical science serve as 
an illustration. Asa rule, men of science are content to dismiss 
the data of sense as merely ‘subjective.’ They look upon 
them as due to the action of certain hypothetical entities on our 
senses. The function of such an hypothesis, however, is not 
really explanatory, but simply an attempt to describe the facts 
of existence in the simplest possible terms. The immediate facts 
of existence are confused, complex, and loosely ordered. Any 
attempt to deal with them as they stand, for the purpose of 
calculated interference in the course of events, will be foredoomed 
to hopeless failure. Consequently, physics introduces such 
conceptions as those of a material particle and a luminiferous 
ether, in order to unify and coérdinate the phenomena, so as to 
render them amenable to mathematical treatment. 

The majority of hypotheses are merely descriptive in this way. 
They are attempts to describe the facts of existence in simpler 
terms than the immediately given data. It might therefore be 
urged that pluralism is also a merely descriptive hypothesis, 
the ‘explanation’ being simply taken back one step, and ex- 
pressed in terms of different things. Yet it is just in this dif- 
ference of terms that the root of the essential disparity between 
pluralism and other hypotheses is to be found. It implies a 
difference of type. For pluralism is expressed in terms of active 
selves. We all realize what it is to be active—it is just living 
and doing. We all realize what a self is. This realization is far 
more than knowledge in the ordinary sense. It is something of 
what the older thinkers were trying to express when they said 
that for perfect knowledge, knower and known must be one. 
It is a unique, supremely intimate fact, and therefore stands in 
a class of its own. It cannot be subsumed under one of the 
three types of knowledge proper—knowledge by acquaintance, 
knowledge by description, and knowledge of logical truths.' 
It is this last fact which so often causes the realization of the 
nature and existence of self to be passed by, with the inevitable 
consequence that doubt is expressed of the existence of self at all. 


! Evidently the subject, or knower, cannot be an object of knowledge. 
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With a clearer view of the facts, such doubt is seen to be inherently 
meaningless. Moreover, it follows from the above that plural- 
ism, being expressed in terms of active selves, is truly explanatory 
for such active selves, i. e., for us. It thus differs in type from all 
hypotheses which are not expressed in such terms. 

Although pluralism differs in type from other hypotheses, it is 
yet bound by certain limitations common to all hypotheses. 
An hypothesis passes from necessarily partial observations of a 
system to a description of the system as a whole in space and 
time, and is therefore inevitably fallible unless the system be 
assumed capable of complete description in general terms. 
Any system, however, comprising subjects of experience, is quite 
incapable of being so described, for the subjects, and the ex- 
perience of each, are essentially individual and unique. 

It follows from the above that, as we have at our disposal but 
limited observations of the world, it would be possible to find an 
infinite number of hypotheses descriptive of the world, which 
would sufficiently fit the narrow range of the observed facts. 
We could not form a unique and infallible hypothesis' unless we 
knew all the facts, past, present and future, and then it would no 
longer be an hypothesis, but a mere recital of those facts. 

The fallibility of hypothesis is sufficiently illustrated by one 
fact alone, namely, that we have no reason at all to assume that 
laws which have held in the past will continue to hold in the 
future, unless we also assume some principle, such as that of 
induction, which depends on a priori principles of probability. 
Hence, though we may know an hypothesis to be false if it is 
contradicted by any fact, we can never certainly know it to be 
true. All that can be said is that it is more or less probable, the 
degree of probability depending on its applicability to the facts 
observed up to that time. Thus any final beliefs as to the con- 
stitution of the universe cannot depend on knowledge alone, but 
must be based on faith. 

In selecting an hypothesis, then, we have a very great range 
of choice, for no hypothesis is ruled out of court till it fail to 
account for some fact, or rather, till it be definitely disproved by 


1 J. e., we could not be sure that it was infallible nor that it was the only hy- 


pothesis which would fit the facts. 
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some fact. This being so, we naturally turn, in the first instance, 
to hypotheses which are truly explanatory. For our purposes 
an explanatory hypothesis may be formally defined as ‘an account 
of a system which can be formulated symbolically in terms of 
active subjects of experience.’ The conceptual formula as such, 
which sets forth the hypothesis, is of course, descriptive, but its 
concrete meaning is explanatory in a sense in which that of a 
formula in terms of objective things is not. 

It should be noted with reference to the type of result likely 
to be obtained from the scientific as opposed to the genetic 
method, that logical constructions of sense-data can never give a 
self. Hence, as selves certainly exist, no hypothesis in such 
terms can explain the universe nor even completely describe it 
Pluralism, on the other hand, is not only explanatory, but it also 
complies with the condition demanded by Occam's razor. Far 
from multiplying entities, it is expressed in terms of entities 
certain examples of which we know to exist, and which any hypo- 


thesis must therefore take into account. 


IV. Points of Conflict between Pluralism and the ‘ New Realism.’ 

The supporters of the new scientific method hold that pluralism 
cannot be true because the conceptions on which it is based 
conflict with their results, and are therefore invalid. An analysis 
of the problem seems to show that the supposed conflict springs 
in the first instance from two main points of difference. These 
are the existence of the self, and the true meaning and validity 
of the categories of experience, particularly those of continuity 
and causality. 

The scientific method lays stress on the objective side of ex- 
perience. It investigates the object of experience, not in relation 
to the subject, but considered per se, and therefore in abstraction 
from the subject. It considers what meaning certain concepts 
must have if they are to be valid when applied to the object of 
experience thus isolated from the subject. Hence it fails to take 
account of the fact that the growth of experience consists in 
action and reaction between subject and object, manifested in an 


ever-increasing complexity and differentiation of the object, and 
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that the latter is therefore determined in part by the activity of 
the subject. This activity is a fundamental realization,' but 
when considered from the conceptual standpoint of Empirical 
Psychology, it appears to consist essentially in attention. If, 
then, we are fully to realize the concrete meaning of the concepts 
we apply to experience, we must examine them in the light of 
this mutual interaction of subject and object. 

The consideration of the subject implied in experience brings 
in its train certain ethical and teleological concepts which are 
meaningless except in application to such a subject. The failure 
to take the existence of the subject fully into account in the 
analysis of experience, thus leads to the inevitable result that 
certain most important characteristics of existence are entirely 
overlooked or regarded as invalid conceptions. It is owing to 
their preoccupation with the objective side of experience that 
the New Realists look upon the notion of teleology, for example, 
with such doubt and suspicion. Bertrand Russell* regards it as 
possible for a system to be both mechanical and teleological, 
according to the point of view. Such a supposition evidently 
entirely invalidates the generally accepted notion of teleology, 
and we shall therefore examine it hereafter. 

When concepts applied to experience are analyzed genetically, 
the meaning of them as thus determined is invariably found to 
contain more, and to strike deeper, than that determined by the 
scientific method. The former seems to throw considerably 
more light on the true nature of existence than the latter. This 
is illustrated particularly clearly in the case of causality. 

Experience is a unity, comprising a duality of subject and 
object, and we cannot fail to get more and more out of touch 
with its true inwardness, if we lay stress on one side of it to the 
exclusion of the other; for all separation of subject from object, 
though necessary to a certain extent for purposes of analysis, is 
to that extent artificial. The problem of continuity brings out 
most clearly, perhaps, the difficulties raised by this artificial 
separation. 


1 See p. 250 below, note on ‘activity.’ 
?“"On the Notion of Cause,"’ Scientia, Vol. XIII (1913), N. XXIX, 3, p. 333. 
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V. The Existence of the Self.—In the course of his analysis of 
our knowledge of the external world, Bertrand Russell makes the 
assertion that the (bare) self, if it exists at all, is an inference. 
This sentence defines very precisely the general attitude of the 
new realists. It is somewhat as follows: In any case, the reasons 
we may have for stating that the self exists can only be arrived 
at by inference, but even then, it is doubtful whether the inference 
can be made. 

As already pointed out, it appears that any such doubt of the 
existence of self is really meaningless. In the first place, from 
what may be called the concrete point of view, we certainly 
cannot know the self from the very nature of the case; but we 
have instead the central and unique fact of the ‘realization’ of 
our own existence. Evidently no general term can adequately 
express the full nature of a fact so essentially particular; but this 
is no reason for ignoring the fact—perhaps rather the reverse. 
As will shortly be seen, we have in addition abundant data from 
which we can infer the existence of self, but the concrete realiza- 
tion of its existence is of infinitely greater importance. 

From the more abstract point of view, psychology traces the 
gradual growth of the concept of self, from the primitive idea of 
the body-self, through ever more refined and spiritual stages. 
Eventually we seem to be coming in sight of the bare active sub- 
ject of experience, as distinguished from the empirical self in all 
its phases. By proceeding in this way, however, we can never 
quite reach the subject of experience (though we may come very 
near it), for we are here dealing with self as conceived, i. e., as an 
object of knowledge; whereas the concrete self is the knower. 
Knowing is a relation between two entities, so that evidently 
the subject cannot know itself. It simply realizes its own exis- 
tence, though the formulation in conceptual symbols of the fact 
of this realization, is itself a piece of knowledge. As Kant pointed 
out, it follows from the foregoing that the only course open to 
epistemology is to postulate the existence of the pure Ego, or 
subject of experience, as a regulative idea. 

Although we cannot, by continually modifying, and, as it were, 


1 Knowledge of External World, Lect. III, p. 74. 
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centralizing the concept of self, arrive at the concrete subject of 
experience, we may yet infer its existence. The inference is 
necessarily immediate, for all such terms as ‘knowledge,’ ‘ex- 
perience,’ ‘perception,’ etc., imply the existence of a subject in 
their very meaning. Without it they have no significance what- 
ever. In fact, all psychological discussion inevitably assumes 
the existence of an individual subject. We cannot speak simply 
of the existence of thoughts and feelings. There is always the 
implication of ‘one who feels and thinks.’ Knowledge and 
consciousness only possess meaning at all in so far as they are 
referred to something knowing and conscious of something else.! 
Experience implies presentation of an object to a subject, thus 
comprising a duality in a unity. The existence of the subject 
in this duality is just as much a fact as the existence of the object. 
The Cogito ergo sum of Descartes was one of the most conclusive 
inferences ever stated. 

Some philosophers, following Huxley, have regarded the self 
as being merely the series of mental phenomena constituting the 
individual mind. This supposition implies the existence of the 
very entity which it is attempting to dispose of. For, in the 
first place, what is meant by the ‘individual mind’? Why 
should the series be individual at all? What gives it its essential 
characteristic of unity? The fact of presentation to an individual 
subject is the only possible reason. Moreover, the very word 
‘phenomenon’ implies appearance or presentation to something 
—to what we call the subject. It is useless to state, as some have 
done, that even if this be so, the subject may still be merely a 
logical construction, for this is to lose sight of the fact that the 
agent which constructs can be no other than that subject which 
is supposed to be a logical abstraction. Finally, it should be 
noted that the exponents of the new scientific method continually 
use the word ‘sense-data.’ By so doing, they not only assert 
the existence of experience, but they also, by the very term, 
tacitly acknowledge that one element of experience is something 
which is ‘given.’ But if there be something given, there must 
be something else to which it is given. 


1 See also J. Ward, Art. “‘ Psychology,”’ Ency. Britt. 
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To sum up: The existence of experience is a fact, and as such, 
cannot significantly be doubted. But experience consists 
essentially in the presentation of an object to a subject, and has 
no meaning which does not involve the existence of both the 
latter. The existence of the subject being once granted, proposi- 
tions can be asserted concerning it. These constitute pieces of 
knowledge of a kind which has been termed ‘knowledge by de- 
scription.” Such knowledge is fundamentally distinct from 
that concrete realization of our own existence, which can in no 
sense be termed knowledge in itself, but which is, for us, the 
central and most abiding fact of all. 

The existence of at least one self being granted, we proceed to 
assume the existence of other selves. This assumption is in 
accordance with the pluralistic hypothesis and is justifiable, for 
it in no way conflicts with the facts. It cannot be proved by the 
latter, however, so that it is an assumption; but it must be remem- 
bered that no philosophy can proceed without it. Solipsism is 
logically irrefutable, but quite barren. A man who is not a 
solipsist can prove a solipsist to be wrong to his own satisfaction, 
for he knows that he exists; but he cannot prove to the solipsist 
himself that he is wrong. To all such attempts, the latter simply 
replies that the whole thing is merely part of a particularly vivid 
dream of his own. On the other hand, solipsism is equally 
unable to prove its case, so that we are at liberty to assume the 
existence of other people. This assumption is a most valuable 
one, for it at once opens to us an immense fresh store of knowl- 
edge by description, in addition to the knowledge we have 


through our own immediate sense-experience. 


VI. Continuitty.—Turning to the objective side of experience, 
we find in what is called the ‘continuity’ of experience, a source 
of difficulty which has been keenly realized by philosophers of 
all periods. The new realists claim to have disposed of the 
difficulties by means of their new scientific method, but the sort 
of continuity they are led to, is not the sort of continuity we find 
in experience, although, for most purposes, it may represent it 


adequately enough. 
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An examination of the disputes which have always centered 
round this question of continuity renders it clear that they are 
almost invariably rooted in the ambiguity of the term. Analysis 
shows that it is used with two very different meanings. There 
is first of all what might be called the older, common-sense mean- 
ing; and then the modern, mathematical use of the term. The 
first may be best illustrated by considering the conception of a 
continuous material substance. Such a conception has appeared 
at various times and in various connections in physical science, 
as opposed to the atomic view of material substance. A con- 
tinuous substance is structureless in the sense that it is not built 
up by the aggregation of a number of small elementary substances. 
Such a substance, though it seems paradoxical at first sight, 
would be indivisible; for the separation of an ordinary substance 
into two parts consists in overcoming the mutual forces between 
certain of its elementary particles. But in the case of our so- 
called ‘continuous’ substance, where there are no elementary 
particles, a moment’s thought suffices to show that the operation 
of division could not actually be performed at all—all of which 
simply comes to this, that in such a case, when we say that our 
substance is continuous, we really mean that it is ome—not 
relatively, but absolutely one and indivisible. In fact, the use 
of the word ‘continuous’ in this way is both arbitrary and 
unnecessary. Such continuity is just unity. Nothing more nor 
less than this is meant by the continuity of experience. The 
individual experience is an indivisible unity. The use of all 
such words as ‘interpenetration’ is simply the groping after 
the expression of that one fact—experience is one and indivisible. 
And, after all, what more do we need? There is no great diffi- 
culty in the conception of such a unity. It is one, because it is 
presented to one subject. The introduction of the additional 
notion of continuity is entirely gratuitous, and at once raises 
fresh and irrelevant difficulties. Much dispute and confusion 
would be avoided, if people would stop talking about the con- 
tinuity of experience, and simply speak of its unity. 

The modern tendency is rightly to restrict and make definite 


the use of the word ‘continuity,’ by employing it with one mean- 
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ing only, viz., that of mathematical continuity. In this sense 
continuity is essentially a property of ordered series. The new 
realists suppose continuity of this kind to be typical of experience. 
Mr. Russell,’ for example, asserts that the particular degree of 
continuity known as ‘compactness’ is sufficient to describe the 
continuity of experience. A compact series is one in which to 
any term there is no mext term, that is one in which, if any two 
terms be selected, it is possible to find other terms between them. 
The number of terms of such a series is, of course, infinite. The 
view we are considering regards the objective side of experience 
as a compact series of sense-data. 

The correctness or falsity of the view just stated hinges entirely 
upon the fact that a series consists of terms, and that however 
many terms there are, and of whatever magnitude they may be, 
they are discrete, each existing per se. Hence, if sense-data form 
a compact series, we must consider them to consist in an infinite 
number of separate members, each of indefinitely short duration. 
So much seems to be admitted by Mr. Russell. Yet again the 
point is overlooked that sense-data, though absolute and objec- 
tive for the individual to whom they are presented, are relative 
and subjective from a universal standpoint. The separation of 
subject and object is still artificial. All that the theory under 
consideration has any right to assert is that the introduction of 
the notion of compact series is one of the most adequate ways of 
dealing with the unique continuity of experience considered 
objectively in abstraction. No doubt results based on analysis 
on these lines will be sensibly accurate when tested by experience; 
but this simply follows from the fact that the original construc- 
tions of compact series are sensibly accurate to the same order. 
It cannot be true, however, that experience is really composed in 
part of such a series of sense-data, for, as we have seen, the 
members of a compact series, in spite of their infinitude, are each 
a definite separate entity. The question might be raised as to 
whether such a series could have anything but an abstract 
existence. For example, we may write down any member of the 
compact series of rational fractions, but it is difficult to see how 


1 Op. cit., Lect. V. 
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the complete series could exist concretely. Apart from this, 
however, we cannot look upon sense-experience as a compact 
series, for its continuity really consists in its unity. The totum 
objectivum of perceptual experience is one and indivisible, for it 
is presented to one subject. Hence if we analyze the former 
into a number of separate entities, we imply that the latter is 
also a series of separate existences. Again the appeal must be to 
concrete experience. The subject is one, persisting through 
change. This much we realize, though the notion of separate 
instantaneous existences may not be a logically impossible one. 
Moreover, it should be noted that the object of experience is in 
part determined by the activity of the subject. Again it is 
difficult to see how this could be so if there were sense-data 
existing independently as separate entities, and merely passively 
perceived in appropriate conditions. It would probably be 
replied that all that can be said is that certain motor sensations 
are followed by changes in the other sense-data, the motor sen- 
sations themselves being part of the data. But this assertion 
ignores the fact that the ground of the motor sensations is the 
activity of the subject. 

The source of the whole difficulty, then, lies in the distinction 
between perceptual experience and its symbolic representation. 
Individual experience is unique, particular, and incommunicable. 
In describing it symbolically, therefore, our description cannot 
be entirely adequate, for it is conceptual, and the conceptual must 
always contain some element of the general. Hence the essential 
privacy of concrete individual experience cannot be compre- 
hended in a descriptive formula. Moreover, in reflecting on 
experience and its implications, we are bound to attack it piece- 
meal, and to analyze it by abstraction, on account of our intel- 
lectual limitations. This inevitably entails a certain artificial 
immobilizing and dissection of experience, which we effect by 
means of concepts. Experience is dynamic and continuous, but 
concepts are static and discrete, even though they be concepts 
of things which are themselves dynamic. 

The above point is illustrated particularly clearly by what 
Mr. Russell calls the logical answer' to the objections raised 


| Op. cit., Lect. V, p. 150. 
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against the application of the mathematical theory of continuity 
to experience. Change, he urges, isa fact. But change involves 
relations, and relations are fundamental. Thus change demands 
analysis. Now we may grant that relations are fundamental, 
but what exactly does this mean? Simply that so soon as we 
come to analyze experience reflectively in abstraction, we find 
that we cannot proceed at all without the concept of what we call 
‘relation,’ in addition to the concept of what we call ‘thing.’ 
Yet in the actual concrete individual experience there is no 
question of ‘relation’ or ‘thing.’ There is just a presented 
whole perceived by the subject, a whole which simply exists and 
is given as a whole. For example, let us try and imagine what 
may be called an ‘instantaneous’ section of experience. At any 
instant we perceive in fact but one object, the presented whole. 
No spatial series of separate parts (however great in number and 
however small in magnitude the latter may be) enters into the 
actual experience itself. The same is the case when we include 
time within our purview, and consider individual experience as a 
whole. There is here no temporal series of sense-data. Ex- 
perience in its actuality is mot a series. Considered in its entirety 
(which is the only adequate way of considering it) it is simply 
‘subject perceives object.’ The object is an individual whole, 
and therefore, by its very uniqueness, cannot be characterized, 
as such, by such a general term as relation, for the latter implies 
the existence of more than one distinct individual. It is only 
when we come to reflect upon experience that we are bound to 
consider it piecemeal, and to introduce such general terms as 
‘parts’ and ‘relations.’ To whatever closeness we may in this 
way approximate to the actual experience, we can never entirely 
get rid of that element of the general, which necessarily renders 
inadequate the conception of what is essentially particular. 

Mr. Russell makes the further statement,’ that the type of 
objection we have raised against regarding the continuity of 
experience as being of a mathematical kind is a particular example 
of a more general doctrine, which, broadly stated, amounts to 


saying that there can never be two facts concerning the same 


1 Op. cit., Lect. V, p. 150. 
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thing. He points out that the latter is evidently untrue. This 
may certainly be granted in general; but how does it apply to 
the particular thing we are examining, viz., concrete individual 
experience? Strictly speaking, there is only one fact about such 
an experience in its actuality, which fact may be stated in the 
proposition ‘It exists.’ The ‘it’ of this proposition is the totum 
objectivum, or presented whole, of individual experience. Its 
actual nature is only realized fully by the particular perceiving 
subject. In actual perception, before reflection follows, it is 
perceived as an indivisible unity. It is often called the ‘pres- 
entational continuum,’ but it is more correct to call it the 
‘presentational unity.’ All other propositions asserting facts 
(so-called) about experience, are simply attempts to express as 
adequately as possible in conceptual form the nature of private 
experience. They are inadequate, for the proposition expressing 
the sole and particular fact of the existence of the perceived 
object in its peculiar intimacy and uniqueness realizable only 
by the percipient, is replaced by a number of propositions, ex- 
pressing our attempts to deal, by general characterizations, with 
something which is essentially particular. The attempts furnish 
us, for the most part, with a sufficient approximation, but in 
dealing with ultimate questions, it is of the first importance to 
remember that of necessity they are but approximations. 

It is evident, then, that the results of analysis by the scientific 
method cannot be fully adequate. This does not detract from 
the value of the former in practice, so far as it goes, for it is the 
most adequate conceptual method of dealing with experience. 
We could have no better conceptual way of representing what is 
called the ‘continuity’ of experience than by mathematical 
continuity. But this representation must not be regarded as a 
final complete solution, for the reasons we have given. It is 
necessary and sufficient for purposes of calculation, and for the 
establishment of the validity of certain physical conceptions, 
but the final solution of the difficulties which have been raised, 
lies in realizing that the so-called ‘continuity’ of experience is 
actually its unity, being, as it is, the experience of one subject. 


What exactly is meant by ‘one’ thing? For example, we talk 
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of a chair or a table as being one object; but the physicist regards 
the chair or the table as made up of a number of other single 
objects, viz., molecules. The molecules again, are made up of 
atoms, and soon. It appears that there are two distinct mean- 
ings to be attached to the word ‘one’ when applied to things. 
The first is subjective or teleological, the second objective and 
absolute.' It is in the former sense that a chair or a table is one 
object. In other words, we speak of a thing as being one, when 
it functions as one in relation to our purposes, or to the purposes 
of other subjects of experience. On the other hand, we can only 
regard a thing as being one in the absolute sense, when it is a true 
individual. Where do we find such individuals? Evidently 
physics does not deal with them. Its molecules and atoms are 
not unique. Subjects and their experiences are the only true 
individuals. The self may be considered an absolute unit, for 
it is unique and indivisible. For this reason alone, pluralism, 
being expressed in terms of selves, would have an advantage over 
any description of existence in terms of sense-data, for the latter 
are, as we have seen, purely artificial units. Finally, it should 
be pointed out that the consideration of the meaning to be 
attached to the concept of ‘one thing’ is in no way connected 


with the meaning of the number ‘one.’ 


VII. Causality —Among the chief categories which are com- 
monly regarded as applicable to experience, is the category of 
causality. This category has been a source of difficulty and 
confusion owing to the unfortunate vagueness and ambiguity 
with which the term ‘causality’ is frequently used, especially 
in its scientific application. Analysis by the new scientific 
method has done much to clear up this confusion.” As a result 
of this analysis, it is pointed out that with regard to the objective 
side of experience, we can only say that the sequences observed 
in it are characterized by sufficient similarity to admit of more 
or less adequate description in general terms. Hence we can 

‘We might, perhaps, distinguish a third use of the phrase ‘one thing,’ viz., 
as applied to a body which moves as a unit. [See Perry's Present Philosophical 


Tendencies, p. 52). 
? B. Russell, op. cit., Lect. VIII. 
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enunciate certain propositions in virtue of which the occurrence 
of some events can be inferred from the occurrence of other events. 
To these propositions we may give the name of ‘causal laws.’ 
Therefore, from the purely scientific point of view, we should go 
no further than the mere statement that such causal laws do 
subsist. This is evidently true, for if we take objective expe- 
rience as it stands, there is simply the fact that certain sense-data 
are invariably followed by certain other sense-data. The 
sequence contains in itself neither hint as to the reason for this 
invariance, nor warrant that it will continue to hold in the future. 
Scientific observation alone, then, can do nothing more than 
formulate descriptions of these sequences, together with the 
statement that it seems probable that they will continue to hold 
in the future as they have invariably done in the past. From 
this point of view, any further extension of the principle of caus- 
ality is both unnecessary and unjustifiable. 

If the exponents of the scientific method were content to stop 
at this point all would be well; but they go further, and assert 
that the meaning of causality considered above is the only valid 
one. Yet the roots of the concept of causality go far deeper 
than this. If we trace the development of this concept during 
the growth of experience, we find that it is inseparably bound up 
with the notion of efficiency or activity. We ourselves, as active 
agents, initiate changes in our environment, and we realize our 
activity to be the ground of which these changes are the con- 
sequence. Many of the sequences which occur in experience 
independently of us, we can reproduce at will. Thus we arrive 
at the conception of efficient causality as distinct from merely 
descriptive causal laws, ourselves being efficient, and, for the 
most part, self-determined causes. Inevitably we come instinc- 
tively to consider efficient causality as the ground of those 
sequences which we observe in experience. Logically, as we 
have seen, mere observation only gives us the right to assert 
that certain sequences do recur, and to state the fact in a general 
proposition. Seeing, however, that we actually realize self- 
activity to be the ground of many sequences—sequences which 


we can always render essentially similar—there is no reason why 
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we should not adopt, at any rate hypothetically, the view that 
all observed sequences have their ground in the activity of ex- 
periencing subjects. In this way, causality, as applied to per- 
ceptual experience, comes to have a definite concrete meaning, 
namely, the efficiency of active individuals. No doubt the con- 
cept is anthropomorphic, but that simply means that it is based 
on the nature of the subject, as distinguished from the object, 
of experience. Hence we realize that efficient causality certainly 
exists, and we are therefore justified in attempting to find a 
satisfactory interpretation of the sequences which occur objec- 
tively in experience, by the application to them of this concept 
of efficiency. 

Activity is fundamental. Everyone realizes what it is to be 
active. Yet certain modern representatives of the traditional 
idealist school,' dismiss activity as pure illusion. It is difficult 
to see what the assertion ‘All activity is illusion’ can possibly 
mean, if it mean anything at all. When I think or do, I say that 
lam active. All that is meant by activity is a living and doing. 
If the idealist asserts that living and doing are illusions, the 
reply is simply that the illusion at any rate exists, and therefore 
it is the illusion itself that we mean by activity, if it be an illusion. 
There is no meaning at all in the term ‘illusion’ as applied to 
direct experience. It is only when wrong judgments are based 
on experience that illusion can be said to exist. When we talk 
of being active, it is simply a way of specifying a certain fact. 


We may draw wrong conclusions from the fact, and in that case 


' FE. g., F. H. Bradley in Appearance and Reality. The New Realists also reject 


activity f. R. B. Perry in Present Philosophical Tendenci pp. 70, 99 and 
elsewhere It is stated that all that is perceived is certain muscular sensations, 
etc., but no ‘power.’ This is not denied, but the fact (too often overlooked 


which lies at the root of the question, is that activity is not an object of perception 


or knowledge at all. It is not presented to the subject, for it is the subject who ts 
active But we realize that we are active, although our activity is not presented 
to us rhe realists and others might just as well deny the existence of perception, 
because we only find certain things given, of which our own ‘perceptivity’ is not 
one We do not perceive our perceptivity—it is not an object of knowledg« 

but we realize that we perceive things, and the proposition asserting this fact is of 
course a piece of knowledge (by description, not perception Hence there ts 


no more ground for denying the existence of activity in general, than for denying 


the existence of perception, in which the subject is active in a particular way 
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it is correct to say that we are the victims of illusion. Yet, 
however that may be, the fact remains. 

Returning to the new realists, we find then that they deny 
the validity of the concept of efficient causality. They maintain 
that the only meaning which causality can have is that which 
we have seen it possesses in descriptive science, namely, that in 
objective experience certain essentially similar sequences recur, 
which fact is expressed in a number of propositions (one for each 
set of similar sequences) termed ‘causal laws.’ This they con- 
sider is all that can be said on the subject. As an example of a 
causal law the law of gravitation is frequently cited.! The 
latter contains no reference to ‘cause’ or ‘effect.’ The expression 
of the law as applied to a material system, simply takes the form 
of certain differential equations. From these it follows that the 
configuration of the system at any given instant is a function of 
that instant, and of the configuration at two given instants. 
This is true enough, but the fact remains that such differential 
equations, and the function which is their integral, are purely 
descriptive. They contain no hint as to ‘how’ and ‘wherefore.’ 
They simply tell us what does occur, without suggestions why 
it occurs. Moreover, there is still the question as to what deter- 
mines the particular form of the equations from which the con- 
figuration at any instant can be deduced. It is not determined 
by logic, for logic and mathematics can give no answer to the 
question. As already suggested, the ground of the motions of 
such a system lies in activity. The particular nature of the 
motion, with its corresponding typical descriptive function, is 
determined by the particular type of activity of the agents con- 
cerned. The fact that our differential equations are shown by 
experience to hold for past and future as well as for present, 
simply means that the activities of certain individuals are 
sufficiently habitual to admit almost completely of description 
in general terms. We have seen that the introduction of the 
notion of active subjects does more than shift the descriptive 
formula one step further back, for it provides an explanation as 
opposed to a mere description. 


See, ¢. g., B. Russell, ‘On the Notion of Cause,”’ Scientia, p. 327. (See p. 239 
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Mr. Bertrand Russell' gives the following definition in this 
connection. A system is said to be ‘deterministic’ when, given 
certain data, ¢;, @ ... €n, at times, 4, te t, respectively, 
concerning this system, if EF; is the state of the system at any 


time ¢, there is a functional relation of the form 


E; = f \é€\, hi, €o, ae » Ca, | on t). 


The system will be ‘deterministic’ throughout a given period 
“if t, in the above formula, may be any time within that period, 
though outside that period the formula may be no longer true.”’ 

Mr. Russell goes on to consider the possibility that such a 
formula may be applicable to the Universe, in which case the 
latter would be a deterministic system. Leaving aside for the 
moment the general question as to whether the Universe is in 
any sense deterministic or not, and if so in what sense, let us 
consider what determinism, in the above use of the term, implies. 
In the first place it is evident that the given functional relation 
is equivalent to a description in general terms. Now the funda- 
mental characteristic of the Universe is the particularity of its 
facts. The individuals which, at least in part, compose it, and 
their experiences, are essentially unique, and therefore are in no 
way susceptible to description in general terms. This fact is of 
the first importance when we are endeavoring to form a final 
conception of the nature of the Universe and not simply attempt- 
ing to formulate a partially adequate general description of 
certain aspects of it. If they are to take account of the unique- 
ness in the Universe, the data contained in our functional relation 
would have to comprise every individual in the Universe, and 
the experience of each at every instant of his history, were this 
possible in a relation of the given type. It is true that Mr. 
Russell admits that the relation may be of strictly infinite com- 
plexity, but if it must necessarily be of the order of complexity 
we have indicated, it would simply be a recital of the whole history 
of the Universe. That is, it would have to contain explicitly all the 
information which it might have been hoped to contain implicitly. 


There is, in fact, no room in it for a variable at all, for it contains 


'“* Notion of Cause,"’ Scientia, pp. 331 ff. 
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all values of such a possible variable in its data. It is therefore 
clear that not only is such a functional relation as was originally 
described utterly valueless and incapable of affording any final 
information about the Universe, but that it cannot in any sense 
be significantly applied to the Universe at all; for as soon as we 
attempt thus to apply it, it ceases to be such a relation, losing all 
meaning with the disappearance of the variables. If, as we have 
suggested, the Universe is made up of active individuals, the 
reason for this result is clear; for no individual can be completely 
described in general terms, seeing that he is an individual, and 
consequently his actions cannot be so described. 

The data é,, @ ... @, are referred to as ‘determinants’ of 
the system, the state of which is defined at any instant by the 
functional relation given. A ‘mechanical’ system is then 
appropriately defined as one having a purely material set of 
determinants, such as the position at given instants of certain 
pieces of matter. It is maintained that such a system might 
equally well be teleological (that is, purposive) or not. But the 
existence of purposes implies the existence of active individuals 
such as ourselves. Now we have seen that such a functional 
relation as defined above cannot exist in any adequate application 
to a Universe containing unique individual selves. Therefore, 
if a mechanical system can be described by such a functional 
relation, as it assuredly can if the terms ‘mechanism’ and ‘matter’ 
have their usual meaning as employed in the physical sciences, 
it cannot also be a teleological system, namely, one in which 
actions are purposive. Conversely, for the same reasons, no 
teleological system can also be mechanical. 

It is then urged against the notion of efficient causality that 
the future determines the present to the same extent as does the 
past; in other words, cause does not ‘compel’ effect, in some 
sense in which effect does not compel cause.' But, again, this 
determination of the present by the future is only logical and 
descriptive. Even assuming for the moment that certain 
functional relations actually subsist which are significant as a 


complete or partial description of such a Universe as ours, there 


' B. Russell, Knowledge of External World, Lect. VIII, p. 220. 
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is still a difficulty in the way; for although the formulation of 
the relations may work either way in time, we cannot ignore 
the one-directionality of time in concrete experience. The rela- 
tions, though symbolic of a dynamic process, are themselves 
static. They simply assert that on given assumptions such as 
uniformity, there is logical dependence of the present on the 
future, just as there is logical dependence of the present on the 
past; but they fail to comprehend concrete experience fully, in 
that they ignore the actual fact that time progresses in one 
direction only. Thus, if all that these relations imply were 
true, there is no reason why the crime should not sometimes 
follow the punishment which is its due, nor why the determina- 
tion to build a house should not follow the appearance of that 
house on the scene. Perhaps the existence of purpose and con- 
sequent action leading to realization illustrates best of all the 
hopelessness of the attempt to replace the notion of causal effi- 
ciency by the notion of mere logical dependence. For there is 
certainly a sense in which it can be said, for example, that the 
house was built because Jack determined to build it, in which it 
cannot be said that Jack determined to build the house because 
the house was built. Moreover, we are indubitably aware that 
our actions determine their ends in a sense altogether different 
from that in which the ends determine the actions. This could 
not be so if the relation between them were purely logical. 

The matter may therefore be summed up somewhat as follows: 
The true meaning which causality has for us is rooted in the 
realization of our own efficiency, as active individuals. The 
active individual is the ‘cause.’ The end which his (generally 
purposive) activity accomplishes is the ‘effect.’ The scientific 
method, however, takes the sequences which occur in experience 
as they stand and determines what may truly be said of them 
per se. In the first place, it finds that sequences continually 
recur sufficiently similar in nature to admit of a considerable 
degree of general characterization. Secondly, it follows that a 
general proposition may be affirmed with regard to each recurring 
sequence, whereby the occurrence of one event may be inferred 


from the occurrence of another event. Thirdly, there is no 
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guarantee (except the rather doubtful one of probability) that 
such propositions will continue to hold in the future. Finally, 
it is seen that we can go no further than this from the objective 
standpoint of science. It might also be pointed out that, 
strictly speaking, the term ‘causal law’ ought not to be applied 
at all to such propositions as we have been considering. For, 
in view of the concrete meaning which ‘cause’ has for us, the 
word ‘causal’ implies that the sequences to which the proposi- 
tions refer, have their ground in the activity of individuals.! 

The results of this analysis by the scientific method are valuable 
for the philosopher, for they make clear the exact nature of the 
assumptions he is making in applying the pluralistic hypothesis 
to the sequences observed in experience. Still more valuable are 
they for the physicist, seeing that they warn him from unwarran- 
table applications of causality, and point out the only valid 
way, from the scientific (and therefore descriptive) point of view, 
of looking upon the succession of phenomena with which he deals. 
There is no doubt that physicists of all times have been strongly 
influenced by the notion of causality based on subjective activity. 
One fact alone is sufficient to show this, namely, the curious 
reluctance which has always been shown to accept the idea of 
action at a distance. Attempts are invariably made to reduce 
everything to terms of contact action. The reason is that our 
own interference with the environment is conditioned by the 
contact of our bodies with other bodies. Had we been endowed 
with powers of levitation and removal without contact, the 
notion of action at a distance would probably have been adopted 
as a matter of course. 

Thus far, and in this application, we may recognize the truth 
and value of the results due to analysis by the scientific method. 
Pluralism, on the other hand, approaches the question in a dif- 
ferent way, and with a different purpose in view. It is concerned 
not simply with the phenomena as such, but with an explanation 
of them which shall satisfy such beings as we are. On the basis 
of our own existence as efficient individuals, and of the fact that 


‘If this implication is granted, however, the term ‘causal law’ is of course 


appropriate. 
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sequences observed independently of our activity can often be 
essentially reproduced by that activity, it proceeds to explain all 
sequences by the activity of individuals. This, of course, it is 
required to do if its hypothesis is to hold, and this it is successful 


in doing while no facts can be brought forward to disprove its case. 





VIII. Other Categories of Experience.—Although the considera- 
tion of continuity and causality brings out most clearly, perhaps, 
the distinction between the aim, method, and scope of pluralism 
and the new scientific method respectively, incidentally making 
clear the value to be attached to the criticism of the former by 
the latter, it is of great importance to examine the other cate- 
gories of experience if a clear conception is to be framed of the 
basis on which pluralism rests. The attention may be directed 
in the first place to the category of Substance and Attribute. 
A review of the classical attempts to deal with the notion of 
substance makes it clear that the problem resolves itself into an 
endeavor to reconcile the principles of permanence and change. 
Heraclitus, who was the first to bring out more or less plainly 
the nature of the difficulties involved, held that only change is 
permanent; but closer examination shows that, with any sig- 
nificant meaning which can be attached to the term ‘change,’ 
the truth of the matter is that change implies permanence. 
For, in the first place, it is apparent on general grounds that if 
there is a change, there must be a thing which changes, the said 
thing maintaining its identity throughout the change. Other- 
wise, there is simply one thing and then another thing, that is, 
mere succession and not change at all, properly so-called. From 
the scientific standpoint we certainly do consider mere alteration 
alone, that is, simply a succession of different presentations. 
But from the subjective point of view, if I have first A and then 
B before me, I can in no significant sense be said to have appre- 
hended a process of change; at most there has been a change in 
myself, and this, since it is I who have perceived both A and B, 
assumes my permanence. As a matter of fact, we do only per- 
ceive a process of change, as such, at a high level of experience; 


yet, when we have reached this level, we feel impelled to look for 
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a permanent basis as a ground of the ceaseless flux of experience, 
whether it be logically necessary or not. 

If we analyze the meaning of a process of change from a con- 
ceptual point of view, it would seem to be somewhat as follows: 
At a given time certain true propositions may be asserted of a 
given individual. At another given time, certain other true 
propositions, wholly or partly incompatible with the former set, 
may be asserted of the same individual. If we consider the 
propositions as particular values of certain propositional func- 
tions, the particular value considered of the argument of these 
functions remains the same throughout. This is the symbolic 
counterpart of the fact that the individual considered maintains 
his identity. 

Evidently, from this point of view, it would be difficult, and 
perhaps impossible, to formulate in words the reconciliation of 
the principles of permanence and change. The reason for this 
difficulty is that, conceptually, we necessarily consider experience 
as a time-series. Let us attempt to estimate the true bearing 
of this. In the first place an analogy may be of use. We do not 
consider the identity of an individual at any given time to depend 
upon his position in space. Ata given time, I should not be a 
different person if I were in London and not in Edinburgh. That 
is, identity is not conditioned by the spatial series.' Why, then, 
should it be conditioned by the time-series? It would probably 
be answered that the nature of the individual is different at dif- 
ferent instants of the time-series. He develops (or the reverse) 
in time; and it certainly seems, at any rate prima facie, that time 
is more closely bound up with existence than space. But what 
is the time-series referred to? Not the conceptual or universal 
time-series, for that isa mental construction. The private time- 
series of the individual concerned, then? But his time-knowl- 
edge is based on change and the existence of the memory- 
perspective, which implies maintenance of identity. Hence 
this line of thought bids fair to end in a vicious circle. 

The truth is that we can never entirely resolve the difficulty 
conceptually for reasons we have considered in another connec- 


‘I cannot, of course, be in two places at once, but that does not mean that I 


am what I am because of my position. 
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tion, namely, that actual existence is particular and cannot 
therefore be comprehended in a conceptual formula. The con- 
ceptual formulation of the facts, if pressed too far, necessarily 
gives rise to difficulties which do not admit of complete solution. 
Nevertheless, it is possible to indicate to a considerable extent a 
method of viewing the facts which brings us as near as possible to 
a complete comprehension. In the first place, it is necessary to 
get rid of the time-bound view of experience. Just as in forming 
as adequate a conception as possible of the object of experience 
it is necessary to consider it as an indivisible whole in space and 
time, so also must the individual subject of experience be regarded 
as a unity in space and time. In other words, we must try to 
conceive some such world as the space-time universe of Min- 
kowski. The latter applies his conception to the problems of 
physical science. In such a universe as he imagines, the entire 
existence of a physical system is specified by means of three 
space- and one time-codrdinate, and is presented as a whole. 
In an exactly similar way we must look upon the individual 
subject as a space-time entity. His existence can only be speci- 
fied as a whole; it is neither punctual nor instantaneous. Froma 
jogical standpoint, the proposition ‘He exists’ must not be sup- 
posed to imply any spatial nor temporal reference; that is, there 
is no real meaning in the notion of existence at a given point or 
at a given time, though we may adopt the idea conventionally. 
The point is brought out still more clearly if we consider non- 
existential propositions which may be asserted of the individual. 
In examining this point previously, we pointed out that one set 
of propositions might be true at one time, and another partly or 
wholly incompatible set at another time. If, however, the 
propositions are modified by the insertion of date and place, 
their truth is independent of space and time. The date and 
place referred to may be considered as uniquely determined. 
For example, if they be specified by position in conce ptual space 
and time, they will yet be connected by a one-one correlation 
with the private space and time of each individual. The com- 
plete specification of an attribute of an individual, or of a relation 


of which he is one of the terms, must therefore contain a spatial 
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and a temporal reference. Hence there will be a set of proposi- 
tions concerning the individual which will be true once for all. 
Regarding the propositions as particular values of certain propo- 
sitional functions, the particular value of the argument of these 
functions is the individual considered. Since the propositions, 
however, are not limited as to their truth-value by space nor time, 
the particular value of the argument cannot be dependent upon 
space nor time. Thus the individual is a space-time unity. 

From this conceptual standpoint, such notions as ‘process’ 
and ‘development’ lose nothing of their meaning nor value, but, 
like all concepts which refer to matters-of-fact, their inadequacy 
leads to the difficulties we have been analyzing. Yet although 
the solution of the problem of identity and change is attended by 
such difficulty when looked at from an abstract point of view, 
the concrete solution is more easily realized. The self combines, 
in a particularly complete way, the principles of identity and 
change. In spite of change, I realize myself to be the same indi- 
vidual that I once was. Even if we cannot formulate in words, 
on account of its uniqueness, the exact nature of this reconcilia- 
tion of change and permanence in the subject of experience, it is, 
to say the least, almost as satisfactory to realize its existence. 
This being so, we are encouraged to apply the pluralistic hypoth- 
esis by regarding the permanent ground of the changing flux of 
experience as consisting in individual subjects. 

Before considering the notion of ‘attribute,’ it may be of interest 
to make a short digression at this point, by referring back to 
Minkowski’s conception of a space-time world and its bearing 
on philosophy. The conception arose in the first instance out of 
difficulties similar to those we meet with in analyzing change. 
Recent researches in physical science have brought to the fore, 
with increasing insistence, the question as to what meaning, if 
any, is to be attached to such notions as absolute velocity and 
absolute position. The controversies to which these problems 
gave rise culminated in the enunciation of the well-known Prin- 
ciple of Relativity. There are several ways of stating the latter, 
but each amounts to this: ‘Different descriptions of the same 


system will be given by different observers.’ A description 
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depends on the motion of the observer relative to the system. 
There is no criterion which may be applied to a set of descriptions, 
by means of which a single true description may be determined. 
All the descriptions are true. The reason is that if we carry our 
analysis far enough, we are bound to consider the fact as a whole, 
namely, not only is there an object, but the object is seen by an 
observer. Consequently each perception is a different fact, and 
even admitting the object to be the same, for the purposes of 
argument, the descriptions, though all true, will be different, for 
each actually involves the observer and the observation as well 
as the object observed. Hence physics, which purports to 
describe things independent of any particular perceiving subject, 
is compelled in the end to take account of that subject. This is 
inevitable, seeing that the concepts of physics are constructions 
based in the first place on individual perceptions. In fact, the 
principle of relativity, as applied to physical science, is a par- 
ticular example of the more general philosophic fact that while 
the experience of the subject is objective and absolute for him, it 
is subjective and relative from the universal conceptual stand- 
point. 

In considering existence, then, from the conceptual point of 
view, we are continually brought face to face with its relativity. 
This is the root of the difficulty in the problem of change. As 
regards physical science, Minkowski succeeded in transcending 
the difficulty of relativity by introducing this idea of a space- 
time world. In this way he not only made clear the source of 
the trouble, but also indicated how it might be eliminated in 
analysis. It is simply a question of taking a wider view of exis- 
tence; and in considering an individual who changes and yet 
maintains his identity, we shall get rid of the difficulties to a 
great extent if we proceed on similar lines. In specifying an 
individual, reference must be considered to be made to a space- 
time unity. In such a proposition as ‘A went to London on 
Saturday,’ A must not be supposed to be specified by any time 
or place. A is a space-time entity whose existence is considered 
as a whole. The proposition, though it contains a spatial and 
temporal reference, is asserted of this individual whole, which 


transcends both space and time. 
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In the existence of the self, then, the principles of permanence 
and change are reconciled ; therefore the self is a concrete actuality 
corresponding to the concept of substance. A distinction is 
sometimes made between substances and Substance. The latter 
is regarded as some unity which is the ground of all existence. 
With the questions as to whether such a unity exists, and if so, 
what is its exact nature, we are not here concerned; but enough 
has been said to indicate that we can only form a satisfactory 
idea of such an all-pervading substance, by considering it to 
possess all the gene ral characteristics of a self or subject of ex- 
perience. Keeping, however, to the selves which we know to 
exist, and which we have identified with substances, what mean- 
ing ought we to attach to the term ‘attribute’ as applied to such 
individuals? In the first place, the term should be strictly 
limited. In particular, the fact that A stands in a certain relation 
to B must not be held to constitute an attribute of A. Proposi- 
tions assigning atrributes to an individual are of the subject- 
predicate form. For our purposes, such propositions may be 
regarded as falling into two main types. These types may be 
illustrated by the two propositions: ‘He is just,’ and ‘He is 
French.’ The first makes a statement about the nature of the 
individual to whom it refers. The second, as such, asserts 
nothing directly about the nature of the individual, but is rather 
a specification of certain relations in which he stands. It should 
be noted, however, that this proposition may be held to imply a 
number of other propositions of the first type, namely, those 
assigning to the individual the characteristics he shares in com- 
mon with all Frenchmen. 

The term ‘attribute’ might well be limited to the predicate of 
propositions of the first type. A brief consideration suffices 
to show that such propositions invariably imply something about 
the mode of activity of the individual concerned. For example 
‘He is just’ really means ‘He acts justly.” We base our judg- 
ments about the individual on observations of his actions. Thus 
the attributes of the individual are the ways in which he acts. 
The fundamental proposition about an individual A is ‘A exists,’ 


which is equivalent to ‘A acts.’ A is a unique particular who 
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cannot be further specified symbolically. What we call his 
attributes consist simply in his mode of activity. 

Two categories which seem interwoven particularly closely 
with the fabric of experience are those of Quality and Relation. 
Quality and attribute are often used as synonymous terms, but 
to maintain precise definition we may distinguish between them. 
Just as we have taken the conception of attribute as appropriately 
applicable to the individual subject of experience, so may we 
appropriately apply the concept of quality to the object of that 
experience. For example, the sense-data presented through 
different organs differ in quality, e. g., sensations of color differ 
from those of touch. There are also qualitative differences 
between sense-data presented through the same organ, e. g., red 
differs from blue. Differences such as those of intensity, for 
example, are rather quantitative, implying a relation of more or 
less between the sensations. 

It is correct to say that Quality and Relation are fundamental 
in the object of experience, if the exact implication of the state- 
ment is clearly comprehended. In concrete experience, as such, 
there is no question of quality or relation. There is simply a 
given indivisible unity. This unity is particular, and can only 
be referred to by such words as ‘it’ or ‘this.’ Its characteristics 
cannot be specified conceptually with adequacy. We cannot 
take a single step in analyzing experience, however, without 
introducing the concepts of quality and relation. It is this 
which should be meant by the statement that quality and relation 
are fundamental. They are fundamental to the extent that we 
cannot reflect upon experience at all without introducing them; 
but into the actual experience as such, they do not enter. This 
is evident when we remember that quality and relation are 
general conceptions, whereas experience is essentially particular. 
All we can say is that when attempting to represent experience 
conceptually (so far as it can be thus represented), by hypothetically 
considering it to exhibit certain general characteristics,' we find 
that two of the most indispensable of such characteristics are 
quality and relation. 

These are hypothetical in so far as we consider them to be absolutely i itical 


elements in every individual experience. 
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Failure to realize the foregoing has been a fruitful source of 
objections levelled at the concepts of quality and relation. For 
example, consider Mr. Bradley’s criticism of the concept of 
relation' on the ground that it implies an indefinite regress, seeing 
that a relation between terms requires further relations to relate 
it to its terms, and so on. There would be some point in this 
criticism if we asserted that the concept of relation adequately 
represents experience. But, admittedly, such general concep- 
tions as quality and relation cannot adequately comprehend the 
essentially particular. All that is claimed is that in representing 
experience as adequately as possible by general characteristics, 
the introduction of the conception of objects between which 
certain relations subsist, is, for the most part, perfectly satisfac- 
tory for the purpose of calculated prediction and interference in 
the course of events. No such complication as the introduction 
of fresh relations between the relation and its terms is needed to 
carry on the reasoning based on our premises, and this reasoning 
is justified, so far as it goes, by empirical verification. Thus 
Mr. Bradley’s objection cannot hold good, for we do not suppose 
our conceptual system of terms and relations to comprehend 
experience fully, though on the other hand it is sufficiently ade- 
quate to describe it and to render possible sufficiently accurate 
prophecy and successful interference in the course of events. 
Therefore the objection has no significance as applied to percep- 
tual experience as such, nor can it be urged against our conceptual 
apparatus; for we construct the latter ourselves, and find it 
sufficiently competent to perform its task, which is the only 
significant test. 

We may conclude the investigation of the categories of ex- 
perience by examining two of a somewhat different type from 
those already considered. They are the categories of Means 
and End, or Purpose. These categories are only significant in 
application to a universe containing individual subjects of expe- 
rience. The categories we have been analyzing are applied in the 
first place to the object of experie nce, though the origin of the 


1 


concept of the category is in some cases subjective, but the cate- 


} i ppearance and Reality, 2d ed., Ch. III, pp. 30 ff. 
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gory of purpose is primarily applicable to the subject of experience, 
for it is a characterization of activity. It seems probable that 
all activity is originally purposive, though oft-repeated actions 
become less and less consciously purposive and more and more 
reflex and habitual. In the case of those individuals whose 
nature we realize most clearly, namely, selves at our own level of 
development, the ground of activity is in most cases evidently 
purposive, and not purely material in the scientific sense. For 
in science, ‘material’ means ‘phenomenal,’ whereas the ground 
of our own activity is the very opposite of phenomenal. Cer- 
tainly phenomena in part determine the purposes which guide 
the activity, and the latter may itself be limited by material 
conditions, but the ground of its initiation is subjective or real 
as opposed to objective or phenomenal. 

We may, however, attempt to apply the category of purpose 
to the ground of what we observe in the object of experience. 
In such observation we at once notice actions which may be 
regarded as purposive by analogy with our own. In fact all 
organic life appears to exhibit this purposive character. We 
might perhaps describe the activity of an organism in terms of 
molecular action, that is, in terms of the purely objective con- 
structions of physics, though it is by no means certain that organic 
activity could even be completely described thus. In any case, 
the description, if complete, could not be general, for every 
organism is unique. Each would therefore require a separate 
description. On the other hand, we may explain the organism 
by the organized collective activity of individuals, thus changing 
the terms from purely mental constructions to concrete entities 
whose nature we can all more or less realize. 

The fact that organic activity is thus apparently teleological 
strongly suggests the applicability of the pluralistic hypothesis, 
at all events to organic matter. We say ‘apparently teleological,’ 
for it is not certain that the existence of such teleology can be 
conclusively proved from a logical point of view. Could it be so 
proved the fact would be of enormous significance, for pluralism 
would immediately be verified as regards organic matter, since 


the existence of purpose implies the existence of experiencing 
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subjects. However that may be, the attempt to describe organic 
life in purely physical terms invariably leaves an inexplicable 
residue of spontaneity, whereas its explanation in terms of indi- 
viduals differing only in degree from ourselves, is enabled to take 
the latter fully into account. The pluralistic hypothesis is there- 
fore to that extent justified. 

Inorganic matter may be treated by a similar, but somewhat 
modified, theory. It is analogous to organic species which have 
become stationary at some period of their evolution. It ap- 
proaches the lower limit of development. It may be regarded 
as comprising individuals of an extremely low order of mentality, 
who therefore exhibit the minimum of spontaneity and the 
maximum of habit in their reactions. They are thus particularly 
susceptible of an almost complete description in general terms. 

It may be concluded that wherever the category of end or 
purpose can be successfully applied, so also may the pluralistic 
hypothesis be applied to the same extent; for the existence of 
purpose implies the presence of mind, that is, of subjects of 
experience. We have seen that pluralism is in this way applicable 
not only to the ground of what we term the organic activity 
observed in the object of experience, but also (with certain modifi- 
cations which yet conform to the necessary conditions required 
by an explanation in terms of mind) to the ground of inorganic 
activity. The whole field of experience may therefore be covered 
by pluralism; though we are here concerned, not with the details 


of the application of that hypothesis, but only with its basis. 


IX. Summary and Conclusion.—We may end our examination 
of the two most important tendencies in the trend of modern 
philosophic thought, by summarizing the results to which we have 
been led. In this way, the scope and limitations of each school 
of thought, and the results which each may hope to obtain, will 
be set out concisely and in brief compass. 

The scientific method, as expounded by philosophers of the 
new realist type, is embodied in an analysis of the object of 
experience, with a view to ascertaining the form of the facts 


concerned. With the particular content of any set of facts it is 
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the business of one of the particular sciences to deal. Philosophy 
aims at determining form, without reference to any particular 
content. This philosophic analysis has an important application 
in the investigation of those concepts which we ordinarily apply 
to the object of experience, notably the concepts of physical 
science. Since all observation, avowedly scientific or otherwise, 
must start from sense-data, and since all verification of calcula- 
tion based on such observation must lie in an appeal to sense- 
data, it follows that if our concepts are valid, they must be capable 
of being exhibited as logical functions of sense-data. The analy- 
sis of the concepts, therefore, finally resolves itself into an attempt 
to build up such constructions of sense-data as may be con- 
sidered satisfactorily to represent the concepts involved. Hence 
the method, at any rate in the last stages of its application, is 
constructive, Nevertheless, its function is evidently to a con- 
siderable extent critical. Its field of application consists in the 
whole of the objective side of experience, and we may willingly 
admit the claim of its exponents, that it is the only method of 
obtaining accurate objective scientific knowledge, provided it is 
clearly recognized that it is subject to two limitations springing 
from acommon root. In the first place, all individual experiences 
are essentially particular, and the assumption that they exhibit 
certain general characteristics of form must therefore be regarded 
as an approximation which is only justified by the fact that it 
works satisfactorily in practice so long as we are not concerned 
with a final complete adequacy, and by the still more cogent fact 
that we are bound to it by our intellectual limitations. In the 
second place, the units with which the scientific method works 
are sense-data, and the sense-datum is a purely artificial and 
conventional unit. The object of experience is an indivisible 
unity, and (whatever convention we may be compelled to adopt 
for the purposes of calculation) cannot be considered to consist 
in a series of members termed ‘sense-data,’ compact or otherwise. 

Keeping in mind these limitations of the method, its critical 
and constructive value in its own field is apparent. In any case, 
however, its results are purely descriptive. Its exponents claim 


that the determination of such results as their method affords is 
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the only business with which philosophy ought to concern itself.' 
As the opinion of philosophers of all ages, with very few excep- 
tions, has differed widely from this, the claim must be regarded 
as a purely arbitrary one. In making it, its supporters are 
proposing their own definition of philosophy, a definition which 
is not accepted by the majority of philosophers. In addition to 
the critical investigation of the forms of facts, it is the further 
business of philosophers to provide an hypothesis which may be 
said to explain those facts to the satisfaction of such beings as 
ourselves, while remembering that, although no hypothesis can 
be regarded as infallible, it may be invested with a very high 
degree of probability, in virtue of its ability to fit the facts already 
known, and to furnish explanations of those new facts which are 
constantly forthcoming. 

In applying the scientific method to the various problems of 
philosophy, the new realists have little or nothing to say about 
the subject of experience. Such brief references as are made 
imply that the subject, if it exists at all, is merely an inference. 
But, as we saw, doubt of the existence of the subject is without 
significance; and, moreover, although the existence of the subject 
may certainly be inferred—immediately inferred, indeed, from 
every single fact of experience—there is, in addition, the far more 
important central and unique fact of our experience, namely, the 
concrete realization of our own existence. 

There are several important consequences of this ignoration 
of the subject. In the first place, certain problems are considered 
to be outside the scope of philosophy. Such, for example, are 
the problems of ethics. Mr. Russell says: “ The difference between 
a good world and a bad one is a difference in the particular char- 
acteristics of the particular things that exist in these worlds. 
It is not a sufficiently abstract difference to come within the 
province of philosophy.’? Again this limitation of the philoso- 
pher’s task is a purely arbitrary one. The terms ‘good’ and 
‘bad’ are only significant in a universe containing such individuals 
as ourselves. In their fundamental application they refer to the 
acts of an individual considered in relation to other individuals. 

But see note on {| 
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Judging the individual by his acts, we may conventionally use 
the terms in reference to the individual himself. Further, we 
may also apply them to the object of experience considered in 
relation to the subject, thus introducing the categories of value. 
The latter, being categories, are necessarily concerned with the 
form of facts, thus coming within the scope of philosophy even 
as limited by the new realists. Moreover, even in application 
to the acts of the individual, the terms ‘good’ and ‘bad’ might 
be taken to refer to the form of the acts. For example, we might 
define ‘good’ as the class of all acts which have as their motive 
the benefit of others. In any case ‘good’ and ‘bad’ are general 
characterizations, and it is the business of philosophy to define 
their meaning precisely, and to determine their application. 
The ignoration of the subject also leads to the consequence 
that the results of the scientific method are purely descriptive and 
not explanatory. It does not seek the ground of the object of 
experience. Men have always felt that there must be such a 
ground, regarding sensations, per se, as flimsy and ever-changing 
manifestations of a more substantial reality. In dealing with 
sense experience, we find it easy to distinguish and to compare, 
and generally to construct a complicated network of terms and 
relations. The facility with which we perform such conceptual 
gymnastics tends to make us lose sight of the fact that the object 
of experience, as given, is an indivisible unity. When we turn 
to the subject, however, the case is different. We come down to 
bedrock almost at once. Any attempt to analyze the subject 
into parts and relations, at once shows the futility of regarding 
it in any other light than as a single unity. In the case of the 
individual subject, we are therefore concerned with content 
rather than with form. We find in it a substantiality which the 
object of experience seems to lack, for we are ourselves individual 
subjects of experience. We are thus led, with pluralism, to look 
for the ground of the object of experience in the activity of 
individuals differing only in degree from ourselves. Our own 
existence is for us the central fact of the Universe, and any 
attempt to limit philosophy to enquiry into matters where the 


existence of the subject may be safely ignored, on the ground 
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that we must deal only with form and not with content, is both 
arbitrary and highly unsatisfactory. After all, the facts of the 
universe are particular, and it surely lies with philosophy to 
explain those facts so far as it can. 

Every philosophic theory must necessarily assume certain 
logical axioms in accordance with which its reasoning is to be 
carried on. It is one of the principal tasks of modern logic to 
reduce such axioms to a minimum. Taking these principles of 
reasoning for granted, the theory will proceed to start from certain 
definite facts as data. The more incontrovertible and immediate 
the facts, and the more fully realizable, the more satisfactory is 
the theory likely to prove. Pluralism starts from the existence 
of the self. It makes the assumption of the existence of other 
selves. Thus it is based on the existence of entities at least one 
example of which we know to exist, and whose nature we actually 
realize. It is therefore superior at the outset to theories which 
start from entities such as sense-data that are objective for the 
individual. For, in the first place, all such objects are purely 
artificial units, whether they be sense-data, or the constructions 
of sense-data which constitute the units of the world of physics. 
On the other hand, a self is a true unit, a true individual. In the 
second place, we realize what a self is. We perceive a sense- 
datum, but we cannot realize what it is, in itself. Moreover, 
there is the further point that selves cannot be resolved into 
sense-data, whereas it may be possible to explain sense-data in 
terms of selves. 

The next step in the development of pluralism is the analysis 
of the growth of the experience of the individual subject by the 
genetic method. It is not sufficient to enquire what certain 
concepts ought to mean, but also what they do actually mean for 
us, and how they come to acquire that meaning. If we proceed 
on these lines, particularly with reference to the chief categories 
of experience, we arrive at results which in each case, while not 
leading to it as a logical necessity, strongly suggest the pluralistic 
hypothesis. 

The part played by the subject in experience is not a purely 


passive one. We find that we are able to interfere in the course 
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of events, and, within limits, to guide the latter to the fulfilment 
of our ends. The realization of this ability is the basis of the 
notion we form of efficiency, and in it the root of the concept of 
causality is grounded. The concrete meaning of causality for us 
is therefore the efficient determination of one thing by another. 
This relation of efficient determination is one-directioned; it is 
not reciprocal. This follows from the fact of the one-direc- 
tionality of time in actual experience. No doubt if we formulate 
symbolically this sequence of cause and effect, there is logical 
dependence of one on the other. Such a logical dependence, 
however, is descriptive, and does not alter the fact that in 
actual experience our activity determines its consequences in an 
entirely different sense from that in which it is determined by 
them. 

In the course of his development, man comes to apply this idea 
of efficient causality to the sequences which he observes in the 
object of experience. The question then arises as to whether 
this application is valid. If we take the sequences simply as 
they stand, it is certainly not valid. We can only say that certain 
sequences do occur, and that we are able to formulate propositions 
in virtue of which the occurrence of some events can be inferred 
from the occurrence of others. From this purely scientific 
standpoint, causality is merely a logical and descriptive depen- 
dence of one event upon another. We may, however, wish to go 
beyond the mere existence of the sequences in an endeavor to 
find some satisfactory explanation of their existence as sequences. 
We know that some efficient individuals exist, and we also know 
that some of the sequences observed are initiated by the activity 
of these individuals. Hence we take as an hypothesis the propo- 
sition that all sequences have their ground in the activity of 
efficient individuals. This hypothesis is not logically proven, but 
it covers the facts by explaining them in terms of entities whose 
nature we can realize. It is therefore justifiable. 

It is necessary for the purposes of reasoning to formulate our 
ideas in terms of sequences of sense-data. But the artificiality 
of the latter is brought out by the consideration of the problem 


of continuity. In fact, the problem itself is due to this artifi- 
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ciality. That fundamental characteristic of the object of expe- 
rience which is commonly termed ‘continuity,’ is really unity 
unity in space and time. This consideration alone is sufficient 
to show that any theory which purports to give a final answer to 
any of the problems of the Universe in terms of such things as 
sense-data, may be ruled out at once. On the other hand, the 
unity of the object implies the unity of the subject, for this is its 
ground. It thus emphasizes the fact that selves are single space- 
time entities that may be taken as true units in terms of which to 
express our explanation of the objective facts of existence. 

This idea of the self as a unity which, in its completeness, 
transcends space and time, though for most purposes we conceive 
it as developing in space and time, is the conceptual representa- 
tion of something realized concretely in actual experience, namely, 
the persistence of our identity through change and development. 
This reconciliation in the self of the principles of permanence and 
change provides us with a concrete example of that which we 
endeavor to conceive when we talk of ‘substances.’ It is 
impossible to formulate the reconciliation adequately in words, 
but it is there, and we realize its existence and its nature. We 
cannot rest content with regarding the object of experience as 
mere change (whatever that may be) based on no elements of 
permanence, so that we come to look upon experience as inter- 
action between self and other selves, following the pluralistic 
hypothesis. Accordingly, the attributes of these selves or sub- 
stances are their modes of activity. 

In many cases this activity seems to lack spontaneity and to 
conform more or less completely to general laws, being due, as we 
suppose, to selves of extremely inferior mentality, and so, for 
the most part, the slaves of habit in their reactions. In many 
other cases the activity is only completely explicable with refer- 
ence to the end which it achieves. Possibly we might be able to 
describe the activity completely in terms of the ordinary objective 
conceptions of physical science. This alone, however, leaves us 
far from satisfied. We can no more be content with it than we 
could be content with a mere description of the acts of other 


people accompanied by no statement nor understanding of their 
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reasons for those acts. But if we regard all activity as being due 
to purposive individuals, we not only observe and describe the 
activity but we understand it. It acquires meaning, where 
before it was meaningless. 

The new scientific method is, then, in its own field and for its 
own purposes, a most powerful weapon of research. For the 
ends it has in view, the ignoration of the subject of experience is 
justifiable; but this only so long as we remember that the results 
obtained must not be regarded as giving a fully adequate account 
of things, even on the objective side of experience alone, but 
simply an account, which, in its proper application, is the most 
satisfactory that can be obtained, owing to the limitations of the 
conceptual standpoint. The ignoration of the subject has, 
however, the important consequence that the results obtained by 
the scientific method may not validly be used to criticize such an 
hypothesis as pluralism, for they stand on an altogether different 
ground. On the one hand we are investigating the logical form 
of facts, on the other we are out to explain the facts, and unless 
in doing so we describe the facts wrongly, we cannot lay ourselves 
open to criticism of the kind indicated. 

The type of result afforded by the scientific method leaves 
most of us unsatisfied. We wish to go further than mere descrip- 
tion. The pluralistic hypothesis is an endeavor to satisfy this 
wish. It attempts to put everything in terms of things whose 
nature we actually realize, and which may therefore be simply 
indicated without the necessity of formal conceptual specification. 
This is all the more important because such a specification can 
never adequately comprehend the object to which it refers. 
Pluralism is, of course, an hypothesis, and therefore subject to 
the limitations of hypothesis in general, but it is based on no 
assumptions save in so far as it makes use of the logical canons 
of reasoning, if those can be called ‘assumptions.’ The asser- 
tion of the existence of the self is not an assumption; and although 
we have referred to the assertion of the existence of other people 
as being an assumption, it is not so, strictly speaking, but rather 
the first step in the application of the pluralistic hypothesis to 


the explanation of the facts of experience. 
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So far as we are able to explain the facts by it, pluralism is 
therefore an eminently satisfactory hypothesis; for, while it 
avoids the introduction of unknowns, it brings home to us the 
nature of existence in general in an entirely unique way. We 
have the assurance that where it is successfully applied, the result 
will be, not merely to shift the problem back a step, thereby 
creating a new problem of the same type, but to provide a final 
explanation—an explanation which is capable of fully satisfying 
such beings as ourselves, in the search for the true nature and 


meaning of reality. 
C. A. RICHARDSON. 
St. BEE’s, 
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THE SOCIAL NATURE OF THINKING! 


HE purpose of an association such as I have the honor of 
addressing is to express and foster the ideals of scholarship, 
to do its part in maintaining in our civilization the ideal of the 
intellectual life as something of supreme value and importance. 
To preserve and deepen the humanistic tradition by interpreting 
it anew so that each generation may not fail to receive its due 
inheritance of ideas and guiding principles, is a task that becomes 
increasingly difficult as time goes on. Our faith in progress, 
however well-grounded it may be, does not justify us in over- 
looking the fact that rational ideas, and the civilization that is 
based upon them, are in constant danger of being perverted and 
destroyed by forces of irrationalism which often assume plausible 
forms and profess to prophesy in the name of what is highest. 
If civilization is to advance, it must be through the power of 
thought, through the influence of ideas; without this direction 
the course of human history shows a constant tendency to revert 
to barbarism as the type of a ‘natural society.’ 

The intellectual life, as the basis of civilization, has to be sup- 
ported by organized effort and with vigilance unremitting from 
generation to generation. Over against the scholar there always 
stands a mighty army, numerous and strongly entrenched, the 
practical men falsely so called, whose real name Plato long ago 
declared to be misologists—haters of ideas. Their favorite form 
of attack consists in contrasting the weakness of the mere theorist 
with the strength and excellence of the practical man, who is 
called the man of character and good will. The general question 
of the relation of ideas and practice isa well-worn battle ground 
which I shall not ask you to re-traverse thisevening. But I wish 
to say a few words regarding a point that is freqeuntly implied 
in the depreciation of ideas. The scholar’s life, it is often said, 

' This paper was delivered as an address before the Phi Beta Kappa Society of 
the University of Virginia, and is here reprinted without change from the Uni- 
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isolates the individual from his fellows, divorcing him from real 
life and from the practical endeavors of men that give to human 
existence its highest significance and value. I believe that this 
charge is unjustified, and that it derives its appearance of plausi- 
bility from a false and antiquated theory of the nature of thinking 
and a misconception of the conditions under which it takes place. 
If it can be shown that the life which concerns itself with ideas 
involves the closest union of the individual with his fellows, this 
will in some degree serve as a reply to the oft-repeated charge to 
which I have referred, and will also, I hope, suggest some further 
applications that may be of interest. 

The thesis which I shall maintain is that the intellectual life is 
a form of experience which can be realized only in common with 
others through membership in a social community. The life of 
the scholar is no abstract self-centered mode of existence: it 
does not consist in withdrawing from the world, or in ignoring 
the claims of one’s fellow-men. On the contrary, it demands 
the most intimate and sympathetic partnership with the minds 
and interests of others. At its highest and best, it is of all forms 
of human life the least exclusive and self-centered, and perhaps 
that which affords the most complete illustration of social com- 
munity and coéperation. It is a popular idea that thinking is a 
process by means of which the individual evolves ideas in some 
mysterious way from the depths of his own consciousness. But 
reflection shows that this idea is false, both to the facts of indi- 
vidual experience, and to the history of the development of 
thinking in the race. An appeal to the facts shows that thinking 
takes place in the medium of dialectic and discussion, involving 
the contact, and nearly always the conflict, of different minds. 
It is a function, not of a single individual mind, but of a plurality 
of minds in social interplay. In short, what I shall maintain 
is that the notion of the isolated individual is as inadequate and 
misleading when taken as a basis of logic as by general assent 
it is acknowledged to be when employed to explain the moral, 
political, or religious experience of the individual. 

In these latter fields of experience, the con eption of the social 
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tionships, and has in most quarters displaced the older theories 
which regarded the isolated individual as the starting point and 
center of all inquiries. This change has been practical as well as 
theoretical: not only has it modified our ways of thinking, but it 
has led to important changes in social and political practice, and 
has given a new direction and motive to the efforts of religious 
workers. Like so many of our modern discoveries regarding 
human relationships, the idea that the nature of the individual 
is essentially bound up with that of others, is in many respects 
nothing more than a return to a point of view that was familiar 
to the great thinkers among the Greeks. Both Plato and Aris- 
totle saw the impossibility of separating the individual from his 
society. The richer experience of the modern world has, how- 
ever, given to this point of view a deeper meaning and a more 
fruitful application than was possible in the earlier time. Never- 
theless, it is safe to assume that the corollaries and applications 
of this conception have by no means been as yet fully perceived. 
What will happen when men really begin to apply this doctrine 
and to act upon it, no one can say. In the meantime, it must 
not be forgotten that this new social doctrine has come not to 
destroy but to fulfill whatever is true in the old individualistic 
conceptions. In other words, the modern point of view which 
is affecting so profoundly the relation of man to society may also 
be described as a more adequate realization of the nature of indi- 
viduality. It shows how completely the concrete content of 
individuality is social. It restates and demonstrates in detail the 
familiar truth that we are all members one of another. That 
doctrine was long repeated with the lips before it was consciously 
and deliberately adopted as a basis for constructive theory. It is 
always a surprise to find that a familiar and accepted truth em- 
bodies a principle of great significance—that a doctrine charged 
with profound revolutionary consequences contains nothing but 
what the prophets foretold. 

In our theories as to the practical relations of men in society, 
we have at length come to see that it is necessary to read the 
facts in a new way. If it is true that the individual, as a moral, 


political, or religious being, includes as an essential element 
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within himself relations to his fellowmen that involve some 
form of organized society, then it is evidently a wrong scientific 
procedure to assume as the fundamental reality a self-centered 
individual whose activities are all concerned with the promotion 
of his own happiness. The older theories of politics and ethics 
accepted unquestioningly the notion of the individual as a self- 
contained given entity, endowed with certain properties and 
principles, e. g., “self-love to move and reason to direct.” 
Guided by a similar logic, the older physical theories assumed 
as their unquestioned datum of fact the self-enclosed atom with 
its properties of attraction and repulsion. From these isolated 
atoms, physical and social alike, the nature of the physical 
world and of human society had to be explained. But the same 
logic that overthrew the notion of the hard atom led in the social 
field to a truer view of the nature of the human individual. 
In both cases alike, a dynamic and relative view came to displace 
the older static and external set of conc eptions. This new doc- 
trine teaches that nothing is isolated and nothing fixed: that 
the parts live in and through their relation to the whole; and that 
change finds its way to the very heart of things. 

I do not feel competent to speak of the results which the ap- 
plication of these new categories have brought about in the phys- 
ical sciences. We know, however, that the older hypotheses 
have been revolutionized, and that much has happened and is 
happening in these departments of knowledge that was wholly 
undreamed of in the old philosophy. Similarly, the abandonment 
of atomistic conceptions of man and of society has brought about 
consequences that seem in many respects even more strikingly 
revolutionary. In order to give an account of these changes, it 
would be necessary to undertake to write the history of recent 
thought in these fields. We have only to consider the older 
political philosophy which was based on the conception of a social 
contract, the hedonistic or intuitional theories of morality, or the 
classical forms of political economy, in order to realize how great 
is the gulf that separates our thought from the individualism of 
the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries. Even those of us 


who still call ourselves individualists no longer base our argu- 
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ments upon a conception of the rights, duties, or interests of the 
formal or nominal individual; we have been forced to abandon 
the notion of exclusive individuality, and to recognize that indi- 
viduals have reality and significance, not in themselves and by 
natural or divine right; but just in so far as they embody and ex- 
press the life and purpose of a larger social whole of which they 
are members. It is as members of society, not as self-subsistent 
entities, that individuals must be interpreted. Individuality 
involves partnership with others, codperation in a common cause, 
loyalty to interests that carry the individual out beyond the limits 
of his merely private life. This conception of concrete individ- 
uality, as deriving its positive content from social relationships, is 
leading at the present day to new methods of inquiry and to 
new problems in the fields of social and political life. Even in 
religion, which has never been entirely deprived of social signifi- 
cance, emphasis has in recent times been laid less upon the indi- 
vidual’s so-called inner life, and more upon his relations to his 
fellows. It must, of course, be added that this whole process of 
reconstruction is still going on, and that many questions as to the 
lines of its detail are still under debate. For our present purpose, 
however, it is not necessary to give an account of the results so 
far achieved, or to attempt a criticism or justification of the 
doctrines of any particular writer. These references are intended 
only to introduce the question whether the adoption of a similar 
standpoint is not necessary in order to understand the significance 
of the individual’s thinking, and the influences which go toward 


the development of the intellectual life. 


It might seem that this view would require Only to be stated in 
order to find assent. For it is impossible to separate the con- 
crete life of the mind into separate departments. The mind is a 
whole, and if its social nature is demonstrated in certain forms 
of experience, we should hardly expect to find it, in any one of 
its aspects, remaining isolated and self-centered. Nevertheless, 
both in popular thinking and in psychological analysis there is a 
tendency to regard the thinking mind as a particular form of exis- 


tence, somehow enclosed within a body, and expressing the 
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functioning of a brain. Just as one body keeps another body out 
of the same space, so the thinking mind of the individual is re- 
garded as isolated, repellent, exclusive. The thinker is taken to 
be a solitary being, wrestling with his own problems alone and 
unassisted. By the power of his mind he is supposed to create 
truth through his own analysis and meditations. And, again, as 
an independent thinker, Athanasius contra mundum, he is sup- 
posed to be capable of bearing witness to this truth, and of making 
it prevail. As opposed to this contention, I wish to suggest that 
the process of verification always involves, either directly or 
indirectly, the co6peration and interplay of a plurality of minds. 
It is with the support and in the light of the thoughts of other 
men that the individual is able to free himself from subjective 
fancies and hasty generalizations, and so to attain to universal 
truth. The result is not original in the sense that it has sprung 
wholly from his brain, but it is the product of many minds work- 
ing together. In short, I am expressing again the doctrine that I 
have already suggested: thinking is the outcome of the func- 
tioning of a society of minds, not of an abstract individual mind, 
just as morality, and political institutions, and religion spring 
from and belong to such an organic unity of individuals. ‘ With- 
out society no individual,”’ is a statement that applies to man as a 
thinker no less than to man as a moral or political being. 

This doctrine has in some degree always been recognized in 
practice. The expression of thoughts, the appeal to our neigh- 
bor, discussion and dialectic, have been since the beginning of 
history the accompaniments of thinking. It was no accident 
that the thinkers of the early Greek period, when they undertook 
to investigate the problems of the world, grouped themselves 
into schools in order to obtain social support and assistance. In 
the procedure of Socrates we have a striking example of intel- 
lectual inquiry carried on unceasingly as a social undertaking. 
And it would be possible to find illustrations of the same practice 
from every period of history. In our own time, the increase 
of the various means for discussion and the exchange of ideas— 
the multiplication of books and periodicals, of conferences and 


associations—is taken, rightly or wrongly, as a sign of intellec- 
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tual activity. Nevertheless, the theory of the lonely thinker 
busy with his own states of consciousness still persists. And 
theory reacts upon practice. 

It may be asked whether the social character of thinking is 
not sufficiently recognized in the current expressions as to the 
need of intellectual stimulus from other minds, and of division 
of labor and coéperation in the various sciences. The answer is 
that these and similar expressions do indeed recognize a relation 
between minds, but fail to recognize a relation of minds. The 
imagery conveyed by these expressions is that of a relation which 
is external and more or less accidental, rather than inner and 
essential. It is acknowledged that other minds do on occasion 
afford us stimulus and aid, but the individual is still regarded as 
a self-subsistent unit. The relation to other individuals is 
helpful, it may on occasion even be indispensable, but it does not 
in a literal sense make part and parcel of our thinking. 

The need for coéperation in the work of the sciences was elo- 
quently proclaimed by Bacon in his trumpet call to men to or- 
ganize for the great task of interpreting nature. And in this 
respect, as in so many others, his words have been prophetic. 
However much importance we may attach to the contribution of 
men of genius, we are forced to recognize that the advancement 
of knowledge has been made possible through organization and 
the creation of agencies for bringing the results of individual 
effort into a common stock and making them accessible to all. 
Nevertheless, although no one can fail to recognize this fact, the 
language in which it is usually described does not carry us be- 
yond the notion of external or mechanical coéperation. It sug- 
gests the notion of knowledge being built up by each individual 
privately doing his part, and of the whole as being formed by 
such accretions. The total is indeed viewed as the product of 
many minds, but each man is regarded as performing his part 
more or less independently, and not as entering into the thought 
of his working partners. Such a descrip ‘»n is not adequate to 
the living organization and correlation oi parts necessary for a 
science. Nordoes the idea of the division of labor, and of each 


having his separate task, do justice to the real collaboration that 
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is involved in all intellectual work. As a matter of fact, the 
division of labor which involves coéperation is possible only when 
all the members are guided by a common idea, so that each mem- 
ber responds to, and to some degree influences, the directing 
purpose of the whole. In order that there shall be genuine co- 
operation in any spiritual enterprise—and all enterprises involv- 
ing human individuals are at bottom spiritual—the parts must 
be members; and to be a member implies a constant interplay 
and interchange taking place between the different points of the 
system. Individualism, in the exclusive sense, furnishes no logical 
basis for coéperation. In developing the idea of coéperation, 
we must recognize the fact that the contribution of each individual 
is itself the outcome of social collaboration: not only is there 
coéperation with respect to the whole, but with respect to each 
of the parts. In other words, what we call the contribution of 
the individual, in so far as it is a genuine contribution, is itself 
a product of intellectual coéperation. 

If this form of unlimited spiritual partnership exists among 
men as intellectual beings, it is surely right that our logical the- 
ories should not fail to recognize this fact, and to give it proper 
explanatory significance. Notions of coéperation and division 
of labor which are based historically upon the assumption of 
the separate and independent individual thinker, fail, like the 
social contract theories of the state, to describe adequately the 
concrete relations of human beings. These conceptions derive 
the degree of truth and plausibility which they possess from 
their partial recognition of the need of one individual for 
another, in order that the ends most essential to civilization shall 
be realized. But, as we have seen, the relation to others is still 
regarded as something external to the individual, and not as 
literally constitutive of his individuality. 

An advance to a more satisfactory point of view is afforded 
by the application of historical or evolutionary categories to the 
development of knowle’4ge. The history of the special sciences, 
and of the total body ot organized knowledge that we call Science, 
discloses the continuity and organic connection of the various 


elements from which these systems are built up. The concept 
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of growth is substituted for that of mechanical construction. 
The progress of knowledge consists neither in the displacement 
of the earlier ideas by the later, nor in a simple process of addition, 
but is effected through a movement in which the results of the 
past are at once assimilated and transformed. From this point 
of view the contributions of individual thinkers are not viewed 
in isolation, but as moments in the larger intellectual movement 
to which they belong. The center of interest is not placed in the 
private individual, but in the development of ideas, the growth 
of new problems, and the transformation of old theories. The 
dominant thinker of the time is regarded as simply giving expres- 
sion to ideas which are in some sense the common possession of 
his time. His originality consists in his ability to grasp as a 
whole and to bring to expression what is already moving in the 
minds of many. 

History shows how frequently the development of ideas, com- 
monly attributed to great individual thinkers, does as a matter 
of fact take place through a process of slow modification extend- 
ing over a considerable period of time. These slowly moving 
changes are the result of prolonged discussions in which many 
individuals have borne a part. In the total result the contribu- 
tions of any one man do not stand apart from those of the others, 
but appear as steps or stages in the development. They have 
significance, not in and for themselves, but through their relation 
to the ideas of some forerunner or contemporary. Illustration 
of this can be found in almost any of the great theories current 
today. Newton’s theory of gravitation was only the culmination 
and extension of the mechanical theory that was developed 
throughout the whole of the seventeenth century by the coépera- 
tion of many thinkers. Newton’s answer gets its meaning and 
significance from its relation to the problems which Kepler and 
Galileo brought to light. The evolutionary theory is still more 
obviously the result of a movement involving many minds. In 
the history of this movement we distinguish, but cannot isolate, 
the elements that are due to this or that individual. Since the 
time of Darwin the evolutionary conception has undergone 


important modifications, and it has gained new meaning by being 
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extended and applied in many fields of knowledge. Although 
the historian of the theory might mention various names in con- 
nection with this or that step in advance, he would admit, I 
think, that the modifications have come about through the inter- 
change and interplay of different minds in their reflection on the 
problems involved. 

The same point finds illustration in the history of English Lib- 
eralism as set forth, for example, in the little book of Mr. L. T. 
Hobhouse. It is a far cry from the ideas of laissez faire and 
freedom of contract as held by the Manchester school to modern 
Liberalism as represented by Lloyd-George and his associates. 
Yet the latter form of the doctrine has developed logically by a 
deepening and extension of the fundamental principle contained 
in the earlier position. In tracing this development we come 
upon prominent thinkers who have influenced its direction; but 
the striking fact remains that the advance is the outcome of a 
process of social thinking to which the masses as well as the 
leaders have contributed. Even those who have opposed Liber- 
alism have had a part in determining its direction and character. 

Nevertheless, in the face of such historical examples, which 
might be multiplied indefinitely, it may still seem possible to fall 
back on the statement that all thinking takes place in individual 
minds. But axiomatic as this proposition may appear to be, it 
has no bearing at the present stage of our discussion. It is put 
out of court by the prior question, which has already been 
raised: What is the character and reach of the individual mind 
within which thinking goes on? Is the individual mind which 
has the power of thought to be regarded as inclusive or exclusive 
of the mind of others? Is thinking a mere subjective turning of 
one’s gaze inward, a searching within the depths of our own 
private consciousness for ideas, or does it imply a looking abroad 
and anactual participation in the minds of ourfellow-men? When 
one insists that thinking goes on in individual minds, it is difficult 
to avoid picturing these minds as independent entities, distinct 
from each other like bodies in space. In accordance with this 
imagery, which is adopted by the popular psychology, the mind 


is conceived as a particular thing or object with an inner self- 
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inclosed mode of existence. The fact remains, however, that the 
popular imagery of the mind and the descriptive account of its 
content based on this imagery are inadequate when confronted 
with the actual facts of experience. This is what has still to be 
shown. 

Physical things may be defined for some purposes in terms of 
their mutual exclusiveness. A body is that which excludes every 
other body from the space that it occupies. But this logic of 
mutual exclusiveness cannot be applied to minds. Of course 
there is a sense in which each individual mind has its own dif- 
ferentia, its own unique life. But it is of the very essence of 
mind to go beyond its limited and isolated form of existence, and 
to include what is necessary to complete and render consistent 
its own experience. Intelligence constantly looks outward, 
sharing in communistic fashion its own riches with others, and 
unhesitatingly appropriating the fruits of other men’s labors. In 
other words, intelligence is openness, participation, making pos- 
sible the mutual sharing and conflict of minds. Intelligence is 
not a private endowment that the individual possesses, but rather 
a living principle which possesses him, a universal capacity 
which expresses through him the nature of a larger whole in 


which he is a member. 


This organic relation of the individual mind to other minds is, 
however, not the only element in the total process of thinking. 
The relation of the mind to the external order of events that we 
call nature cannot be left out of account. It is just as impossible 
to describe thinking without any reference to nature as it is to de- 
scribe it without regard to the minds of other men. And the one 
relation is no more external than the other. This statement 
must not be interpreted to mean that what we call nature is itself 
subjective, a mere order of ideas in the minds of individuals. 
On the contrary, it is intended to emphasize the distinction and 
opposition between mind and the external order. What I wish 
to insist upon is just the opposite of subjectivism, namely, that 
the individual mind has no reality apart from such an order of 
nature. The thinking mind exists, as the revelation of an order 
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that stands over against it. The world of objects, or nature, on 
its side, is just that which progressively reveals itself to thought. 
It is opposed to mind, indeed, but yet cannot be defined merely 
in terms of this negative relation; as Descartes, for example, 
sought to define it. In spite of the fundamental opposition, or 
rather just because of this opposition, the relation between the 
two sides is complementary: thought is real and genuine just 
because it has the capacity to grasp and express what is not 
thought; and nature on its side is that which reveals its unity 
and significance in terms of thought. 

In attempting to understand the nature of each of these com- 
plementary factors, we make the problem hopeless at the outset 
if we fail to recognize both their opposition and the complement- 
ary character of this opposition. We must remember that it is 
only through and because of his relation to nature that the indi- 
vidual is a thinking being. The touch with the outer world is 
not something that we could dispense with and still keep our 
own minds. In a very real sense we must admit that we have 
received all that we have; our wisdom is not our own, but has 
come to us from without. On the other hand, it is necessary to 
recognize that the objective order is capable of furnishing us 
with instruction only in so far as we find there replies to our 
questionings. What we call nature is not a miscellaneous as- 
semblage of facts which are mechanically impressed upon us. 
It reveals itself to us rather as a continuous set of problems and 
answers, as that which affords at once the necessary stimulus 
and the verification of our thinking. There is thus an interplay 
between mind and nature, one furnishing the complement and 
answer to the other. This interplay is analogous in character to 
the complementary correspondence that is exhibited between 
one mind and another in social relationships. 

The question may arise whether in this organic relation of 
subject and object we have not all the factors that are indispen- 
sable for thinking. The necessary relationship that exists be- 
tween the mind and the external order may be admitted, and 
still it may be denied that the relation of subject to subject, 


the social interplay of minds, is in any way essential to thinking. 
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Why, it may be asked, may not the thinker solve his problems 
alone, confronting the facts singly, and without reference to the 
opinions of any other man or body of men? 

This question assumes that nature as we know it is quite in- 
dependent of the social order, and that a relation to this external 
order is sufficient in order to develop self-consciousness on the 
part of the individual. But both of these assumptions appear 
to be contrary to the facts. In the first place, what we from our 
modern point of view call nature has been made what it is for 
us through a long process of social thinking, extending back to 
the first beginnings of social culture. The nature which we 
seem to find as something immediately ‘given’ has actually-been 
mediated through the forms of social thinking and social de- 
scription. If we think of the external world as a coherent 
system of uniform laws, we have to remember that it was with 
much labor that this conception was reached; and also that all 
kinds of superstitions are threatening to destroy it even in our 
own day. The nature which is our guide and instructor is no 
brute fact, but a ‘second nature’ made over and rendered or- 
derly and respectable by the social thinking of the race. It re- 
quires eternal vigilance and effort to maintain this rational view 
of nature. The tendency toward barbarism, which seems to be 
quite as real and potent as the tendency towards civilization, 
manifests itself in every age in theories that are only thinly dis- 
guised attempts to strip nature of her order and rationality and 
to revert to some primitive superstition akin to witchcraft or 
animism. 

Nature itself, then, asa rational order presupposes social think- 
ing, and is shot through and through with the results of such 
thinking. It thus becomes a middle term that mediates between 
one mind and another, or between one generation of people and 
another. But, in addition to this mediated relation to other 
minds afforded us by the external system that we call nature, 
and by objectified orders of ideas such as those embodied in sys- 
tems of law and religion, thinking seems to demand a direct and 
living relation between individual minds. For thought involves 


a consciousness of self as well as a consciousness of objects. 
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And it appears certain that without the stimulus afforded by the 
direct contact with other minds, the individual would not come 
to a consciousness of himself. We come to know ourselves 
through learning to know others: our fellow is the medium in 
which we see the nature and meaning of our own mind reflected. 
The consciousness of self is thus no original datum, but some- 
thing progressively communicated to the individual through his 
contact with nature, and especially through social contact with 
his fellowmen. 

The process of thinking may accordingly be said to involve 
and to be constituted by the interplay of the three moments,— 
the self, fellow-men,and nature. No one of these three centers 
can be reduced to terms of the other; they exist and develop in 
correlation—each reacting upon the others, and in turn receiving 
through this interchange its own content and significance. 


In speaking of the direct communication between individual 
minds, I have of course no intention of suggesting any mysterious 
or telepathic influence. Language is the normal means of com- 
munication between minds, and it is in this medium that thinking 
takes place. The impossibility of separating thinking from 
language is now generally recognized, and this fact might be 
developed at length in support of the position here advanced 
regarding the social nature of thinking. Thought is not com- 
plete until it is expressed in words, and thus embodied in the 
coin of the social realm. Communication is not something 
superadded to thinking, but is an essential part of it. What is 
incommunicable or inexpressible is for that very reason unthink- 
able. With what is merely private and inner, thought has no 
concern. 

[ am anxious not to seem to rest my conclusions on general 
considerations and arguments which someone may term ‘ meta- 
physical’ and feel justified in neglecting. These conclusions are, 
I think, borne out by an appeal to actual experience. A concrete 
act of thought may be divided into three parts: the formulation 
of the problem, the ideational construction, and the process of 


verification. These divisions are not, of course, to be taken as 
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successive and external to one another, as if one were completed 
before the next were begun. Now I think that reflection on ac- 
tual experience reveals the fact that in each of these stages of 
his thought the individual makes use of the mind of his fellow- 
men. I wish to suggest briefly certain facts relative to each of 
these three phases of the process of thinking. 

To become conscious of a problem and to succeed in giving 
it exact formulation is a long step towards itssolution. But this 
task is never accomplished by the individual unaided. Our 
problems are set for us by reference, more or less conscious on 
our part, to what others have thought or are thinking. They 
grow out of the interests and requirements of the society to 
which we belong. It is through our participation in the intellect- 
ual life of society that we attain the level where a real problem 
emerges for our consciousness. The stimulus of society is 
required to enable us to perceive and to locate intellectual dif- 
ficulties. When we say that the reading of a book or the influ- 
ence of a teacher has made us think, we usually mean that we 
have been helped in these ways to perceive new problems of 
which we should otherwise have remained oblivious. The value 
of the influence thus received does not at all depend upon our 
willingness to accept the conclusions of others. On the contrary, 
it may oftentimes have more important results if it rouses oppo- 
sition. It was Hume’s sceptical solution of the problem of 
knowledge which awoke Immanuel Kant from his dogmatic 
slumber and gave rise to the critical system of philosophy. 
Kant himself acknowledged that it was only through Hume's 
assistance that he was enabled to catch sight of the fundamental 
problem of philosophy in its complete generality. 

But when the problem is once formulated, does not the indi- 
vidual have to solve it by his own thinking without outside as- 
sistance? It is at this point that the image of the solitary 
thinker is most insistent. A little reflection on our own expe- 
rience will, however, convince us that in the effort to analyze 
a situation and solve a problem there is always involved a refer- 
ence to the ideas and suggestions of others. From beginning to 


end thinking involves debate and discussion, the opening of one 
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mind to another, the mutual corroboration and opposition of 
minds. It is just this social reference, this dialectical character, 
that gives point and relevancy to our judgments. Without such 
a social situation, actual or dramatically assumed, every judg- 
ment would lack that point and appropriateness to the situation 
upon which its significance depends. 

The interplay of minds implied in all thinking doubtless finds 
its most complete and characteristic expression in oral discus- 
sion. When carried on at its highest level, this affords an almost 
ideal illustration of the common functioning of several minds, each 
member of the group having at his disposal the resources of all the 
others. This dialectical play of thought has as its outcome 
something that is essentially a common product. Every member 
in the discussion comes to partake of the fruits of a larger social 
intelligence, which has come into being by each individual uniting 
his mind to that of his fellows. It is of course true that the 
outcome of a discussion may in some cases be nothing more than 
a compromise—an agreement on the part of those participating 
in it to support what no one really believes in. But when the 
object is to discover the truth rather than to find a practical 
measure of agreement, and when each party to the discussion is 
loyal to his own conviction and at the same time open-minded to 
the arguments of his neighbor, the individual is likely to be 
carried beyond the limitations of his ordinary consciousness. 
I have in mind, as I have already said, discussion when carried 
on under the most favorable conditions. For in order to appre- 
ciate the typical character and purpose of any activity whatever, 
it is necessary to take it in its highest and most complete form, 
and not to emphasize its defects and perversions. 

When mind speaks to mind through the medium of the printed 
page, the contact is no less real, though less direct. This form 
of communication has an advantage, indeed, in that it enables 
us to overcome the limits of time and space to which oral dis- 
cussions are subject. It enables us to receive instruction and 
stimulus from those whom we have never seen, and even to ap- 
propriate as our own the ideas of the great thinkers of past ages. 
But incalculably great as is our debt to the past, the instruction 
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which we receive from it has this unsatisfactory feature: we 
have no opportunity of answering back or asking questions. 
Socrates in the Apology suggests that such an opportunity may 
be one of the chief joys of a future life. ‘What would not a man 
give to be able to examine the leader of the great Trojan expedi- 
tion; or Odysseus or Sisyphus, or numberless other men and 
women!’’ And, again, it may be doubted whether without the 
assistance of our contemporaries we should be able to derive much 
instruction from the past. It is the personal and social atmos- 
phere of our own time that constantly sustains our thinking 
and enables us to reconstruct the past. Even when in our 
reflective moods we seem to shut out the world, and call our 
thoughts home, we still carry into that inner world of imagination 
our fellow-men and their thoughts. In imagination a discussion 
is still carried on, in which the theories of this man, or the objec- 
tions and criticisms of that man, are weighed and evaluated, as 
we continue to develop and modify our ideas. If we do not 
carry on this form of imaginary debate with our fellows, each 
of us carries on a dialogue with himself. One part of the self 
may assume the réle of the advocatus diaboli, suggesting doubts, 
raising objections, and mocking at conclusions. In all these 
cases the social process is simply transferred within us. The 
debate with ourselves is just the rehearsal or repetition of a 
debate carried on with others. Thinking still takes the form 
of dialectic, but instead of talking to others we talk to ourselves. 

Bringing ideas to expression is accordingly a part of the 
thinking process, not something to which we proceed after the 
thought is complete. Until we are able to find the appropriate 
language in which to express our meanings, the ideas themselves 
lack definiteness and precision. Moreover, before they can at- 
tain the rank of knowledge, it is not only essential that our ideas 
should be embodied in language, but also that they should run 
the gauntlet of public opinion. In other words, verification is 
an integral element in thinking, and verification, like the other 
phases of the process, is fundamentally social in character. 
Our thoughts gain their certificate of truth only after being sifted, 
tried, and tested by a larger and more complete experience 
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than that of any individual. The individual succeeds in criticizing 
and evaluating his own thoughts through the help that he receives 
from others. It is largely through the help of our friends that 
we discover what we ought to think. We feel the necessity of 
having friends confirm our views, and the certainty and assurance 
that we come to feel in our own conclusions is to a large degree a 
reflection of the judgments expressed by them. When they fail 
to agree with us, we feel that it is necessary at least to reconsider 
the arguments, taking account of the objections that they have 
brought against our position. Even when after mature consid- 
eration the individual feels obliged to maintain his conclusion 
in the face of the opinions of others, he still appeals to a social 
standard for confirmation; as, for example, to the judgment of a 
more enlightened society of the future. 

It thus appears that thinking is a joint enterprise at every 
stage of its procedure, and that it is comprehensible only in the 
light of the social relations that it presupposes. To think is to 
maintain open-mindedness, to enter sympathetically into the 
ideas of our fellow-men, to become working partners with them in 
the highest and most characteristic form of social life, a life 
where there is full and complete participation by each member 
in the resources of all. 

I have been maintaining that as an intellectual being, no less 
than as a moral, political, and religious being, man is made for 
society. But it should also be added that the various sides of 
life to which these names apply are not separate departments 
operating independently of one another. Experience is a whole, 
and all attempts to analyze and explain it which do not keep in 
mind this primary fact are likely to prove misleading. We can- 
not, for example, divorce morality from religion, or intelligence 
from politics. I wish more particularly at the moment to insist 
that the intellectual life is not something apart from the prac- 
tical activities of men. The chief danger lies in forgetting that 
the practical life actually lived by men as social beings is a life 
mediated through ideas, and made possible by intellectual agree- 
ments. Of course it is true that the unities which take the form 


of feeling and of practical purpose are also elements that hold 
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society together; but it remains true that wherever there is unity 
of any sort among human beings there must be common ways 
of thinking. Intellectual opinions do indeed divide men, but the 
reason alone has power to heal the strifes and divisions to which 
it givesrise. No remedy for the evils of human life that dispenses 
with intelligence can be anything but asham. Philosophy must 


still remain the guide of life. 


The doctrine of the social character of thinking has many ap- 
plications and corollaries, both theoretical and practical. I shall 
attempt tosuggest onlyafew. First of all, there follows the need 
of keeping alive discussion, both in public and private, and of em- 
phasizing, even more strongly than we have hitherto done, the 
advantages of coéperation and organization in our efforts to 
maintain and advance knowledge. I am not minimizing the 
value of individual effort and individual leadership; but to make 
his work profitable even the man of genius requires a society 
capable, not merely of understanding him, but of rendering him 
assistance by intelligently opposing and criticizing him. The 
suggestion, opposition, and criticism that come from other men 
are necessary to render the thought of the genius fruitful and to 
preserve his own sanity and objectivity. How many potential 
geniuses have been wasted for lack of the necessary intellectual 
environment: some hampered for lack of appreciation, more, per- 
haps, ruined from lack of intelligent criticism. It is desirable, how- 
ever, not only to increase the opportunities for discussion, but also 
to improve its quality, and so to render it a genuine instrument of 
coéperation. A man must join himself to his fellows with open- 
mindedness and genuine good will. He must respect both his 
own reason and that of others, freeing his mind from all pettiness 
and vanity, loyally bearing his part in the enterprise. _Differ- 
ences and controversies are bound to arise, but these represent 
only the aspects of supplementation and correction necessary to 
secure a fuller and more complete theory. Controversies are 
necessary phases in coéperation, so long as the main purpose is 
not allowed to become obscured by personal feeling, so long as 


care is taken to preserve “the unity of the spirit in the bond of 
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peace.”” When this is lost, when scientific discussion degener- 
ates into personal bickering, the world has another illustration 
of the sad truth that the corruption of the best is the worst. 

Our analysis of thinking has shown that the production of 
ideas cannot in the end be divorced from their expression and 
dissemination. This fact is of great practical importance both 
from the point of view of the individual and from that of society. 
Thinking, we saw, is thoroughly communistic in character: it 
borrows freely from others, and is ready and anxious to share 
what it regards as its own riches of discovery. There is no 
private property in ideas; they belong, by right of birth and 
nurture, to society. Just for that reason the attitude of others 
whom we regard as our fellows towards what we regard as truth 
can never be a matter of indifference. We are rightly bound to 
come to terms with our neighbors. The function of the intel- 
lectual life is not fulfilled until it has provided a basis for a real 
community of life between all members of the human race. The 
intellectual life from its very nature carries with it something of the 
missionary spirit. The impulse to know contains as an essential 
element the desire to convince others, or to be convinced by 
them. There is of course a certain amount of truth in the 
statement that our first duty is to cultivate our own garden, to 
strive for clearness and consistency in our own thinking. But 
it is impossible to clear up our own thoughts without at the 
same time seeking for intellectual agreement with our fellows. 
The ends of the intellectual life are inclusive: the good that we 
desire for ourselves we seek for others also. Indeed, these two 
things are one and inseparable; neither one can be realized apart 
from the other. 

Since individuals are thus interdependent in the sphere of 
thought, as in that of action, it follows that there exist certain 
reciprocal rights and duties in this field that ought to be recog- 
nized. The individual may claim discussion as a ‘natural right.’ 
That is, we are justified in expecting others to interest themselves 
in our ideas, to supply the demands that we make upon them 
for stimulus, suggestion, and correction. If the proper excep- 


tions and limitations are assumed, we may go even further and 
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say that we have a right to demand that others shall agree with 
us or show their reasons for differing. And, on our part, we 
owe similar duties to them. Toleration is a great virtue; when 
it is genuine it is based upon a respect for the reason and per- 
sonality of others. But the easy toleration which declines dis- 
cussion may be at bottom founded on indifference or indolence, 
and even in certain cases on something approaching contempt. 
Of course it is not possible for all men to pass their lives, like 
Socrates, in discussion. There is a time and a place for all things, 
and this consideration properly limits our impulse to argue with 
our fellows. But is it not true that we are sometimes prevented 
from contributing our part by a habit of false politeness that 
forbids us to express dissent? Is it not true that this negative 
form of politeness, which prevents us from joining in a discus- 
sion when we disagree, is frequently based on other considera- 
tions than deference? At any rate, the old maxim that silence 
gives assent seems no longer to hold good in our society, and to 
have been superseded by a laissez faire doctrine that excuses us 
from the duty of expressing our opinions. It is true that in pass- 
ing judgment on such matters all kinds of concrete situations 
have to be taken into account. But to decline a discussion may 
indicate an attitude of indifferentism or even of hostility entirely 
out of harmony with the social view of the thinking individual 
which has been set forth in this paper. Intolerance, and even 
persecution, with all their evils, are on one side less anti-social 
than the individualistic indifference that refrains from the trouble 
of argument on the ground that one has no concern in the opinions 
of other people. Bad as they are, intolerance and persecution 
imply at least a partial recognition of the human rights and 
duties which belong to members of an intellectual community. 
We condemn these particular attitudes only because they defeat 
the ends that they aim to secure. It is impossible to force people 
to agree with us, and if it were possible, it would mean that we 
should be in danger of reducing truth to the fixed mechanical 
patternofourown minds. But the requirement which can reason- 
ably be made of others is that they shall play the intellectual 


game with us, that they shall differ from us as well as agree. 
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It is through dissent and difference, it may be through opposition 
and conflict, that truth is born. There must of course exist a 
certain degree of agreement and unity in order to make possible 
a real contact of minds, but if there is to be real social intercourse, 
one individual must never become a mere echo or imitation of 
another. 

If the work of thinking has thus its two complementary sides, 
of discovering truth and making it prevail, it follows that the 
true thinker is at once a teacher and a learner. He lives his life 
in reciprocal relations with his fellow-men in society, both giving 
to and receiving from others. Where the relation is not recip- 
rocal, and the giving and receiving not mutual,- thinking fails to 
attain to its full vitality and perfection. The intellectual life, 
like all manifestations of spiritual activity, is realized only by 
loyally serving a cause in conjunction with cthers. The man 
who locks his ideas up in his own breast soon ceases to have 
ideas. On the other hand, the man whose sole delight is to 
instruct others, who holds too persistently and literally the doc- 
trine that it is more blessed to give than to receive, soon exhausts 
his stores and degenerates into ‘sounding brass or a tinkling cym- 
bal.’ To preserve the vitality of thought, a genuine give-and- 
take process is essential. Unless our views meet with some resist- 
ance, it is not necessary to go on thinking; it is enough to go on 
repeating them. There is food here for reflection on the part 
of those of us whose profession is to teach in the various schools 
of learning. It is doubtful whether a teacher can really give an 
education to students, if he fails to profit by their difficulties 
and problems, and to have his own mind quickened by their 
thoughts. To proclaim dogmas year after year is dreary and 
monotonous work. But to join with youthful minds in the keen 
pursuit of truth is a perpetual joy and refreshment of the spirit. 

J. E. CREIGHTON. 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 


Problems of the Self. An essay based on the Shaw Lectures given in 
the University of Edinburgh, March, 1914. By Joun Latrp. 
London, Macmillan & Company, 1917.—pp. xiv, 375. 

Body and soul may fairly be described as the corner stones on which 
the ordinary man's concepts of his self and of his world are built up. 
The earth on which he lives is to him a large-scale body, belonging 
with other bodies, larger and smaller, to the astronomical system. 
In turn the earth is composed of countless bodies of various sorts— 
some, like itself, soulless, others combined with souls of manifold kinds 
and degrees, animal and human. Indeed, the ordinary man rarely 
stops here. If his environment consists at one end of soulless bodies, 
he thinks of it as extending at the other end into a:realm of bodiless, 
or disembodied souls, unless he has heard hints of theosophy, and 
believes that at every level of existence, e. g., the astral or the met- 
etherial, the soul hasa body of appropriate sort. In any case, he con- 
strues his world in terms of body and soul. 

But when the ordinary man turns to philosophy, his pretty theory 
receives some rude buffets. That physical science should analyze 
his body as a conglomerate of invisible atoms, or of entities even more 
hypothetical, such as corpuscles, or ions, or even vortex-rings, may 
leave his equanimity undisturbed. But by the time the philosophers 
have done with his body, he hardly knows whether he has any such 
thing left. He is told by one that his body is nothing but a collection 
of ‘ideas of sense’; by another, that it is a colony of monads or soul- 
like entities; by a third, that it is an unknown and unknowable X, 
the existence of which is precariously inferred from certain sense-data. 
From a figment of the imagination to the most patent fact of ex- 
perience, from the least known to the best known object in the world, 
the body runs the whole gamut of possible theories. But if the vicis- 
situdes of the body are amazing, those of the soul are perhaps stranger 
still. If the ordinary man goes back far enough, beyond Kant and 
Hume, for example, he comes upon theories which assure him that his 
soul is an immaterial spiritual substance, indivisible, indestructible, 
immortal. Here he may feel at home. For, though the terms may 
not mean much to him, they have a comforting sound. But philoso- 
phers would not be philosophers—at least not modern ones—if they 
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left the ordinary man’s peace of mind undisturbed for long. Presently 
he finds Kant exploding the spiritual substance theory of the soul in 
the interests of empirical analysis. Psychology becomes preoccupied 
with the ‘empirical ego’ and this, he learns from Hume, is nothing 
but a “‘ bundle of ideas”’ or, from James, a “stream of consciousness.” 
There is no soul or self which ‘has’ experiences, which feels, thinks, 
wills. The experiences themselves, the feelings, thoughts, volitions, 
as they come and go, are all the soul there is. And when it comes to 
the self, James is, in certain moods, even more annihilating. ‘The 
inner nucleus of the spiritual self,’’ the “self of selves,”’ so James de- 
clares, consists, when carefully examined, mainly of “ peculiar motions 
in the head, or between the head and throat.” The ordinary man may 
glibly say ‘I think,’ but introspection, so James tells him, shows 
nothing but ‘I breathe.’ At the same time, whilst the self thus seems 
to shrink into the bare experience of certain bodily processes, thestream 
of consciousness threatens to make up for losing a soul by appro- 
priating the whole universe. ‘‘What is the subject matter of psy- 
chology?” asks Yerkes, and replies: ‘‘,It is consciousness, or the world 
of objects and events viewed as consciousness. . . . Upon reflection 
we discover that the whole world may be viewed either as consciousness 
or as objects and events existing apart from consciousness.”’ Here at 
last the ordinary man may think (or breathe) is something substantial 
to lay hold of. But just as he stretches out his hand, the prize is 
snatched from his grasp by the behaviorist. Whilst most psycholo- 
gists assure him that there is such a thing as consciousness, and that 
by introspection he can perceive that it is there and what it is like, the 
strict behaviorist denies both consciousness and introspection. He 
does not think it possible to find out what goes on inside a creature’s 
mind. Hence he proposes to study the creature’s behavior in re- 
sponse to definite features of its environment. You say the creature 
has a mind? Well, there it is, patently exhibited before you in its 
behavior. What is the creature conscious of? What does it perceive 
or think? Look what it does and to what objects in the environment 
it responds. Its consciousness is the cross-section of the environment 
composed of the things to which the creature's central nervous system 
specifically reacts. Do you ask for a self, a knower? There is the 
body. It is the knower, and its specific response is the knowing. 
Thus, with the passing of the spiritual substance, we first got ‘a 
psychology without a soul,’ and now we are getting a psychology even 
without consciousness. From spiritual substance to stream of con- 


sciousness, from stream of consciousness to cross-section of the uni- 
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verse defined by behavior—that is the amazing road which the theory 
of the soul has travelled. And the end is not yet. Indeed there has 
manifested itself quite recently a tendency to return to older views 
and re-fashion them in tenable form. McDougall has argued for the 
‘non-mechanical teleological factor’’ wherever there is 


‘ 


presence of a 
life and mind. May Sinclair has lent her vivacious support to the 
same cause. And now Professor Laird undertakes to show us “why 
there must be a soul, and in what sense precisely this soul should be 
understood”’ (p. v). It is clearly becoming fashionable again, not to 
say respectable, to mention the soul in the company of philosophers 
and psychologists. 

Professor Laird gives us a metaphysical synthesis on a psychological 
basis. He relies on introspection for his empirical facts, and on logic 
(if that is the right word) for his analysis of such concepts as unity, 
continuity, identity, substance, which he needs for binding his facts 
together. The result is a theory of the soul as a substance, immaterial 
and existing in time. Though the bulk of the book is filled with topics 
belonging to introspective psychology, yet the theory of the soul 
which Professor Laird seeks to build up is no mere working hypothesis 
for use in a particular science, but a philosophical thesis well-rounded, 
self-consistent, and as final as it can be made. ‘“‘The tendency, a 
generation ago, was to explain the self in terms of something else. 
The increasing tendency, nowadays, is to explain other things in 
terms of the self" (p. iv). As a characterization of present tendency 
this statement may be questioned, but it shows at least that Professor 
Laird is concerned with the self as a philosophical ultimate. The 
souls or selves (he uses the terms as synonyms) whose nature he tries 
to describe are at least such that it is not meaningless to discuss their 
immortality, or their relation to the ‘‘soul of God”’ or the “‘soul of the 
world” (p. 364). 

The ground traversed by his argument is not only comprehensive, 
but Professor Laird is never afraid of digressions where the philosophi- 
cal interest of the topic appears to justify them. After an introductory 
chapter, we get in Chapter II a careful discussion of the subject- 
matter of psychology and of the method of introspection. Chapter 
III, on “The Self and the Body,” is followed in Chapters IV—-VIII by 
an elaborate argument in support of the thesis that none of the three 
kinds of experiences which constitute a self, viz., feeling, willing, 
knowing, can claim ‘primacy.’ These chapters give Professor Laird 
an opportunity for discussing the views of a large number of philoso- 


phers and psychologists, and demonstrate alike the high quality of his 
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scholarship and the freshness and independence of his own thinking. 
Thus, in Chapter IV, he wrestles valiantly with the ambiguities of 
‘feeling,’ and has a critical bout with Mr. Bradley. In Chapter V, 
the vexed question of mental activity and the introspective evidence 
for it continues to vex, notwithstanding that the argument ranges 
from James, Miinsterberg and Stout to Hume and Berkeley. Chapter 
VI, entitled “‘ Psychical and Purposive,”’ gives an opportunity for an 
excursion into biology and a discussion of vitalism with reference es- 
pecially to McDougall and Driesch. In Chapter VII, Kant and 
Fichte, Schopenhauer and Bergson occupy the stage under the general 
heading of ‘“‘The Practical Reason.”’ Chapter VIII, on “The Self 
as Knower,”’ brings us back to the distinction, developed in Chapter 
II, of mental acts from their objects, and to the problem of the unity 
of these acts ina self orsoul. This problem of unity in its ramifications 
occupies the remaining chapters (IX-XIII). What the unity and 
continuity of experiences actually amount to, when studied in em- 
pirical detail, is set forth in Chapter IX. Chapter X asks “ How is 
this unity possible?’’ and prepares the way for the conclusion that 
“there must be a soul,’’ by examining two rival hypotheses concerning 
retention, without which continuity is unintelligible, viz., (1) that it is 
a function of the brain; (2) that it depends upon psychical dispositions, 
eked out by “‘subconsciousness.” I cannot do better than quote 
Professor Laird’s own conclusion: ‘“‘ The permanence of the self may be 
only an expression of its unity and continuity in time. The unity is 
compatible with the existence of temporal gaps, and these may be 
irrelevant. Why complicate the discussion by seeking a permanent 
in any further sense? If such a possibility be admitted, no man can 
set bounds toits scope. Without a doubt, the brain is relatively per- 
manent, and is one of the conditions of the retentiveness of mind, but 
we cannot conclude that it is the sole condition, nor do we know how 
it affects consciousness. Again, there is subconsciousness; but such 
subconsciousness may not extend far beyond the ‘fringe’ where it is 
found by actual inspection. Similarly, a ‘psychical disposition’ may 
be only a descriptive phrase and not an explanation. We must cling 
to what we find, and remember that entities should not be multiplied.”’ 

The evidence from ‘ Multiple Personality’ fills Chapter XI, in which 
the famous Beauchamp family comes up for reéxamination. The 
chapter leaves us with the choice between saying that multiple per- 
sonality is only an extreme form of a discontinuity quite familiar in 
normal cases, and that therefore a very loose unity suffices to make a 


self, or else demanding a very compact unity for a self and then acknowl- 
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edging the multiple selves as so many genuine personalities. Chapter 
XII prepares us for Professor Laird’s theory of the substantiality of 
the self by an historical survey of the views of Descartes, Locke, and 
Hume and, more briefly, of Kant and Hegel. The argument culmi- 
nates in Chapter XIII, entitled “‘The Soul.” The bulk of this 
chapter consists of a very subtle and interesting discussion of the 
concept of substance. The main difficulty, so I understand Professor 
Laird to hold, is to account for the existence and particularity of each 
substance, seeing that anything we can specify as its quality or nature 
is universal and subsistent. He devises a solution by adapting the 
Aristotelian doctrine of Matterand Form. ‘“ Nothing which exists is a 
bare particular, mere matter without form, but, on the contrary, 
everything which exists is particular in an ultra-logical way. The 
form and the qualities which anything has are necessary to its exis- 
tence, but, being universal, do not explain the ultimate particularity 
" (p. 346). 
I see the riddle, but I must confess that this solution of it baffles me at 


’ 


of existence itself. There must be matter, fAn, stuff . 


present. I can just see that it works so long as we argue at the level 
where experiences are the ‘stuff’ of the soul and their manner of unity 
isits ‘form.’ But can we stop at this level? The existence of the soul 
means the existence of the experiences of which it consists, but how the 
distinction of stuff and form applies to the existence and particularity 
of each experience, Professor Laird does not, so far as I can see, 
explain. However this may be, I will give his final view in his own 
words: ‘Experiences are real, and they are as they appear to careful 
introspection. They are a distinctive kind of beings. They are 
substances having stuff in them. They exist: and, as we have shown, 
they cannot be regarded as mere qualities of anything else, be that 
other thing matter or what you will. But, say you, if they are sub- 
stantial, they are not self-existent substances; and it is true that they 
are not. They must exist as parts of a unity, and the existence of all 
of them in a unity through time (though perhaps with intervals) is 
the soul, the psychical substance. There is no content of the soul 
other than experiences, and the permanent elements in experiences, 
such as they are, are too little to be a self. But the soul is neither an 
aggregate of experiences, in themselves loose and disconnected, nor is 
it a unity of qualities. It is a unity of experiences; and there must be 
a soul, because it is part of the being of any experience to form part of 
such a unity” (p. 360). 

To speak frankly, in spite of repeated study, I have not been able to 


banish the doubt that this theory of the unity of the soul is so abstract 
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as to be purely verbal. But the reason for this doubt will appear 
below. 

Apart from this doctrine of the soul-substance, the two most striking 
and debatable of Professor Laird’s theories are to be found in Chapters 
II and III, in his analysis of experiences and in his account of the rela- 
tion of the body to the self. 

The “‘being,’’ as Professor Laird likes to say, of all experiences is to 
refer to objects. Objects are for the self, experiences are of it. Over 
against the objects there are the mental acts of reference to them. 
This reference to objects is ‘‘the only common characteristic of that 
which is psychical” (p. 33). This analysis fits cognition best. In 
cognition the act is ‘‘always mental, always an experience, and a part 
of the self’’ (p. 20). The object need not be, and generally is not, 
mental. The same analysis applies to feelings and strivings, and 
Professor Laird’s final formula is ‘‘endeavor is guided [towards an 
object] by cognition and prompted by feeling’’ (p. 39). 

This position bears much resemblance to that of English neo-realists 
like Alexander and Bertrand Russell. Whatever one may think of it 
on its merits, I cannot agree with Professor Laird that it rests on 
‘introspection.’ In the first place, the arguments (pp. 18-20) by 
which Professor Laird supports it do not seem to me to be specifically 
introspective at all. But, in the second place, his defence of intro- 
spection against criticisms ignores the chief difficulty, which is indeed 
barely mentioned in the literature. This difficulty has nothing to do 
with the possibility of observing experiences whilst one has them, or 
the impossibility of observing the experiences of others. No, the 
chief difficulty is that the introspectionist has no results which he or 
others can use scientifically, except so far as he puts them into language. 
But what dictates or determines the language he employs to describe 
his findings? What makes the difference between a true and a false 
report? Bradley relies on introspection as much as Professor Laird, 
yet Professor Laird has to acknowledge that Bradley's use of ‘feeling’ 
differs from his own so widely as to make any fruitful comparison of 
their results almost impossible. The introspectionist is in the para- 
doxical situation of fixing his private data by the help of public (or 
social) signs and their meanings. But so long as the same signs are 
used with such widely different meanings in application, what profit 
is there in claiming that introspection settles anything in particular? 
The “raw, unverbalized”’ data, to use James's phrase, do not prescribe 
any one description rather than any other. They suffer Professor 


Laird’s “act’’ and “‘object"’ as patiently as Bradley's “immediacy” 
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and “idea.” The question which is the better, in fact the true report 
surely depends on a vast context of theory in which such descriptions 
are supported as much as they support. Thus I should urge that no 
introspection, however innocently and without theoretical prejudice 
it be undertaken, delivers to the investigator the result that some- 
thing is to be called ‘mental’ and something else ‘non-mental.’ 
Such labels are not discovered by introspection. They are dictated 
by the theoretical prepossessions which the innocent investigator 
brings with him. But ‘mind’ means so many things in different 
contexts, that we need not wonder if what is the whole of a mind to 
Professor Laird seems a mere abstract fragment of a mind to others. 

Concerning the body Professor Laird defends the thesis that it is not 
part of the self, though it is the self’s most constant object and, in a 
sense, also its instrument. Just as for the “‘external sense’’ the body 
is a visible, tangible object like any other, so ‘‘ the objects of the inter- 
nal sense . . . are really parts of the body, and therefore are not 
parts of the self” (p. 51). Thus the James-Lange theory of emotions 
confuses bodily sensations with psychical experiences. The logic of 
the argument turns on the introspective difference between act and 
object. Self =soul, and soul is not body, for body is an object and as 
such, different in principle from an act of awareness. 

The argument, of course, carries no conviction to any one who 
denies the distinction, or interprets it differently. From this latter 
point of view, and considering Professor Laird's claim to have kept 
“both the earlier and the more recent literature constantly in mind” 
(p. v), it is the more remarkable that he should have ignored the posi- 
tion of behaviorists in general, and of such American neo-realists as 
R. B. Perry and E. B. Holt in particular. Both these latter hold that 
the activity involved is that of the central nervous system, and that 
the so-called introspection reveals only objects of response. 

Moreover, one does not need to be either a behaviorist or a neo- 
realist in order to feel that Professor Laird’s account of the self is 
Hamlet with the Prince of Denmark, not exactly left out, but sicklied 
over with the pale cast of thought to the point of virtual extinction. 
Yet there are traces of a more full-blooded view. ‘‘Are the men,” 
we read on p. 94, “whose lives radiate out towards other things and 
other persons less really selves than those who try to shrink into some 
unapproachable crevice of private being? Surely the facts are other- 
wise. To understand the self it is best to go outside it and consider 
its influence and the range of things which it contemplates.’ This is 
part of an argument designed to show that the self cannot be mere 
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feeling. But Professor Laird practices his own prescription only to 
‘influence 


‘ 


the extent of including will and cognition in the self. Into 
and range of things”’ he never really enters. He comes very near to 
it when, e. g., he says: ‘‘The mind grows as the objects revealed to it 
grow. It is not more of a unity than what it knows, nor is it less of a 
unity. It does not overlap its object but is coextensive with that 
object”’ (p. 223); or again: ‘An experience is a reference to an object 

it varies as the object varies, and to define it, or to think of it, 
without reference to its specific object is plainly impossible. 
Our private experience shows itself in the things and events to which 
it refers. These things and events are not ourselves, though we would 
not be ourselves unless our experiences were directed to them”’ (p. 247). 
All that he says in Chapter I X about the cognitive unity of mind 
being logical, or about sentiments being organized in systems which 
center around objects, to my mind cries out aloud for a treatment of 
the self in terms of the range of content of which, as Bosanquet would 
say, itis the focus. The distinction of act and object reveals its most 
fateful consequence when it compels Professor Laird to forego this 
opportunity of dealing with the self as a ‘ concrete universal.’ 

R. F. ALFRED HOERNLE. 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


Nietzsche, The Thinker. By Witttam M. SALTER. New York, 

Henry Holt and Co., 1917.—pp. x, 539. 

Perhaps the most melancholy phase of the storm and stress through 
which the English-speaking peoples have been passing is the Nietzsche 
horror which seems to have taken possession of them body and soul. 
It was not so long ago that Mr. Gilbert Chesterton, with that finality 
which so easily besets him, told us that the ‘superman’ makes any 
discussion absurd into which he enters, and most of us were well 
pleased with this sign of robust English sense. We were told that art 
is the last refuge of the overman and, never having taken art seriously, 
we were content that he should roam there in a land of unreality where 
he could do no harm. Apparently the superman did not have to 
wait long for his revenge; and if recently he has actually been making 
almost every discussion into which he enters absurd, it is not in just 
the way Mr. Chesterton supposed. 

It is most fortunate, therefore, that, with this tendency to hysterical 
judgment, which has not spared even scholars and philosophers, we 
have Mr. Salter’s book on Nietzsche, The Thinker, in my mind destined 
to become the nearest approach to an authoritative work on the sub- 


ject in the English language. 
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Needless to say, the superman is not absurd as presented by Mr. 
Salter. Neither is he a terrible figure. The author's occasional arti- 
cles on Nietzsche have prepared us not only forascholarly but fora thor- 
oughly sensible treatment. The book was written in substance before 
the present war, “with no thought of such a monstrous possibility,” 
and to the author it appears principally as the outcome of general 
European tendencies which Nietzsche opposed. In his calm way Mr. 
Salter tells us that: “‘As the word itself [superman] is formed most 
naturally, we often speak of superhuman excellencies and qualities, 
so the idea is entirely natural . . . nothing but the crystallization of the 
thought that man can develop beyond the present stage of his existence 
and hence should.”’ It seems to him in the main quite reasonable to say 
that Nietzsche “ finally settled down to thinking of supermen simply as 
extraordinary specimens of men, who, however, if favored instead of 
being fought as they commonly are, might lead to a considerable 
modification of the human type.”” This is typical of the entire book 
and it is for this reason that I have quoted it. 

Mr. Salter, like a reasonable man, tries honestly to understand 
Nietzsche rather than to refute him. Like a reasonable man again 
he assumes that there is method in his madness and that it is better to 
assume him to be sane, logical and systematic in a normal degree until 
the opposite has been proved. Nietzsche’s own wonderfully brilliant 
and epigramatic style has usually proved to be an irresistible tempta- 
tion to his critics to try to treat him in the same fashion. His so- 
called megalomania and his occasional assumption of singularity have 
too often imposed upon them and led them to think of him as a portent 
to be exorcised rather than a phenomenon to be construed. Mr. 
Salter steadfastly resists both temptations. His own style is colorless 
enough to form a perfect medium; his essential reasonableness is 
proof against superstition. 

So far as the general plan of the book is concerned, the selection and 
distribution of the ‘stuff,’ there is nothing especially noteworthy, 
although it is wholly scholarly and adequate. It follows the well- 
worn path of spiritual chronology. The generally recognized three 
periods of Nietzsche’s development are followed, and in each case the 
general ‘world-view’ is sketched and the fundamental changes in 
esthetic, moral, social and political conceptions noted. Though 
disclaiming in any sense to write the story of Nietzsche's life, the 
author gives us all that is necessary to understand his thinking. 
Fifty pages of notes at the end increase the value of the work for the 
scholar, and some of them contain valuable information and sugges- 
tions. The book is provided with a good index. 
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The part of the book for which the philosophical reader will doubtless 
be most grateful is the tracing of the epistemological and metaphysical 
views through the three periods. Is Nietzsche a philosopher at all 
in this sense? With Bethelot, Beyer and Vaihinger, Mr. Salter 
believes that he is. 

Nietzsche was, of course, as Mr. Salter says, never a materialist. 
He was also never either a realist or an idealist in the ordinary sense 
of these terms. He even asserts that the questions of idealism and 
realism, in the epistemological sense, relate to a region where neither 
belief nor knowledge is necessary, a sort of nebulous swamp-land be- 
yond the reach of investigation and reason, and pleads for our be- 
coming good neighbors to the things that lie near. Realistic impli- 
cations there are, even in this statement, idealistic implications in his 
entire estimate of common sense and science. But the view that he 
ultimately comes to in the third period, after the ‘‘ Artisten-Meta- 
physik,”’ of the first, and the anti-metaphysical positivism of the second 
period, is, as Mr. Salter clearly sees, the result of viewing the whole 
problem of truth and reality from a new angle (p. 191). There is 
nothing so banal as taking the ‘will to power’ as primarily an ethical 
standard. With Nietzsche it is primarily an interpretation of reality. 
It is scarcely less stupid to subsume the ‘will to power’ under the 
categories of materialism and spiritualism—the categories of a second 
rate, bourgeois, philosophy. These are things ‘‘we must learn not to 
say of reality,’’ as Nietzsche himself says. ‘Plump’ is truly the only 
word to describe the treatment Nietzsche commonly receives in his 
philosophical no less than narrowly ethical conceptions. Mr. Salter 
sees, as few others have, that the whole problem is viewed from a new 
angle—one involving nothing less in fact than the abandonment of 
the existential for the value point of view. How successfully he car- 
ried it out is of course another question. 

‘When Nietzsche was little more than a name to me,” the author 
confesses, ‘‘I had spoken of the idea of getting beyond good and evil 
as naturally landing one in a madhouse.”’ That which distinguishes 
Mr. Salter’s book beyond everything else is his present grasp of what 
I might call the ‘method in Nietzsche’s madness.’ His repentance 
has been to good purpose, for I know of no one else, unless it be Simmel, 
to whom he refers repeatedly in the highest terms, who has grasped 
it so completely. 

He recognizes, in the first place, that the inmost psychology and 
driving force of Nietzsche’s ethical and politica! thinking is his innate 


reverence. His is a critique of all reverences, but if he despises, it is 
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because he has not forgotten how torevere. He quotes as a charac- 
teristic saying of the second period, “‘ No, there is no law, no obligation 
of this sort. We must become traitors, practice disloyalty, surrender 
our ideals.” But there is always a higher loyalty, a higher ideal, that 
gives this negation force. In the second place, there is Nietzsche's 
method of exaggeration. Nietzsche believed in the magic of extremes 
to bring out the truth, the allurement that goes with all daring to the 
uttermost. There is, finally, his test of truth in such matters—the 
ability to hold out, the ordeal by fire. He wished his own philosophy 
to advance slowly among men, to be tried, criticized and, if need be, 
overcome. 

Now it is quite clear, of course, that such a man will either be laughed 
at or hated by the crowd. It is equally clear that the ordinary philoso- 
pher will be puzzled to know just what to do with such a method. 
On the other hand, it is entirely possible that this is just the method, 
and the only method, by which the inmost truth of values may be 
reached. This, if I understand him, is Mr. Salter’s position. Ac- 
cepting this method, then, he seeks to estimate the net result of this 
venture ‘“‘beyond good and evil.”” Recognizing that “few thinkers 
may less safely be, judged by single utterances than Nietzsche,” 
he conscientiously sets one utterance against the other, and by a 
process of compensation, so to speak, arrives at a fairly just estimate of 
the net result of his thinking on moral questions. It is by no means 
as sensational as we ordinarily think. 

So far as the negative and critical aspect is concerned, you get a 
picture that does not greatly differ from that which a Frenchman like 
Anatole France, or still better, Paulhan, in his La Morale de L’Ironie, 
gives us; only, whereas the Frenchman is content to call conventional 
morality tactless, Nietzsche calls it by harder names. And as for the 
positive side, we are in a bracing atmosphere entirely lacking to the 
‘destruction of 


other ‘immoralists,’ so called. Far from being a 
morality, root and branch, it is rather, the whole procedure’’; as 
Nietzsche says, “only morality itself turning against its previous 
form.”” Not only was this critic of all reverences deeply reverent; 
it was his fortune, or misfortune, to have the ‘instinct for perfection’ 
to an extraordinary degree. Simmel calls his ethics Personalism, 
and his adherence to the central principles of ‘idealistic’ ethics is no 
less certain than his abhorrence of hedonism and utilitarianism. 
How Mr. Salter makes this general idea clear in the details of Nietz- 
sche’s ethical and social views must be left for the reader. 

The ordinary reader will doubtless have the feeling that he has been 
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robbed of something, in that all that is most terrible and absurd has 
been taken out of Nietzsche’s conceptions, and he will hardly recog- 
nize in them, perhaps, the ideas that dazzled and distressed. I am 
disposed to believe, however, that Mr. Salter has given us a truer 
picture of Nietzsche by his method of compensatory interpretation. 
He has made usall poorer, perhaps, by robbing us of our dearest anti- 
pathies, but infinitely richer in the belief which gradually emerges, 
that there is a right reason that shapes our thinking, rough hew it 
though we may. It is an uncomfortable thought that a brilliant mind, 
animated by the sincere love of truth, could go completely astray. 
It savors too much of the old doctrine of original sin. 

I have not been able to resist the impulse to write in a strain which 
harmonizes little, perhaps, with the ideal of a sober review. My 
desire to praise is partly an expression of personal obligations to the 
book, but still more of an impersonal recognition of the more excellent 
way in scholarship and thought. This does not mean that the book is 
without the defects of its qualities. The ‘fruit of lonely ways and 
studies,’ it often bears the marks of extreme detachment. Seeking 
to understand Nietzsche rather than to refute him, Mr. Salter often 
finds method and system where, with the best will in the world, it is a 
little hard to follow him. ‘‘The way here is labyrinthine—I have 
come near being lost in it myself,”’ is the author’s own candid confes- 
sion at several points. I am quite sure that he has over-simplified 
at points, but he always lets Nietzsche do most of the talking and this 
brings with it its own corrective. 

On a more fundamental point I would take issue with Mr. Salter’s 
interpretation of Nietzsche. It is his contention that Nietzsche is to 
be understood only as an opponent of the dominant forces of his time. 
I think he has made out a strong case in the main. Nietzsche's 
Opposition to economic imperialism, nationalism and crude egoism 
was as whole-souled as his opposition to socialism, hedonism and 
vague altruism. Ina very real sense he was above these distinctions, 
as he was above the crude, inept and, as Paulhan says, tactless dis- 
tinctions of good and evil. In many ways he was more medizval 
than modern, in others he undoubtedly belongs to the future. But 
in a deeper sense Riehl is nearer right, I think, when he describes him 
as the “‘résumé of modernity.” 

“To have run through the entire circle of the modern soul, to have 
gazed into every one of its corners,’ that was, as Nietzsche himself 
said, ‘‘his ambition, his torture and his joy.”’ But not only this. 


Precisely in his eternal seeking and questioning, in the contradictions 
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of his moods and intuitions, in his very self-tormenting, he becomes 
for us the mirror of our own souls. That is certainly not medieval. 
It is also, we may hope at least, not to be the characteristic of the 
future. It is a mark of dissociated personalities, as indeed most of us 
are. He is indeed a résumé of modernity, but in that he has epito- 
mized it, he has perhaps at the same time completed it and may help 
us to go beyond it. So at least we may hope. 

In a note Mr. Salter suggests that the low level of American culture 
can be measured by our failure to understand Nietzsche. I am 
tempted to agree with him, although he includes me among those who 
live on this low level.' If there is one thing that this most revealing 
time has disclosed, it is that the day of the “Innocents Abroad”’ is, 
alas, not passed, despite our superficial acquaintance with vers libre, 
futurism and Nietzsche. Our abyssmal ignorance, not only of the 
cultural, but of the political forces and tendencies of modern Europe 
is painfully evident in the mass of literature which the war has pro- 
duced. It is doubtless too much to hope that this book will have any 
great effect upon the “‘ Nietzsche nonsense,’’ as Bernard Shaw calls it. 
Those who have caught the germ will hardly look in this direction for 
an antidote. It is none the less comforting to know that American 
scholarship and culture cannot be in such a ‘parlous’ case if it can 
in Mr. Salter’s book. 


So far as a general estimate of Nietzsche is concerned, Mr. Salter 





thus provide its own cure 


is very guarded. But in the introduction he makes a statement which 
will doubtless cause some of his readers to rub their eyes and perhaps 
put down the book without reading further. ‘“‘I do not wish to 
prophesy,” he says, “‘but I have a suspicion that sometime, perhaps 
at no very distant date, writers on serious themes will be more or less 
classified according as they know him or not, that we shall be speaking 
of a pre-Nietzschean and a post-Nietzschean period in philosophy, 
and particularly in ethical and social analysis and speculation, and 


that those who have not made their reckoning with him will be as 


' The article of mine which Mr. Salter takes as a frightful example of the state 
of culture in America is an Atlantic Monthly paper entitled ‘‘Tubal Cain: The 
Philosophy of Labor” (December, 1912, p. 789). He finds it rather sad that 
‘‘scholars as well as others sometimes take these [industrial] magnates as exem- 
plifications of Nietzsche's superman."’ I can only say that I should find it equally 
sad and curious. As a matter of fact, I nowhere referred to Nietzsche, but simply 
contrasted what I called the morals of the “‘Overman”’ with those of the “‘ Under- 
man,” as expressed in Syndicalism. I had no intention of identifying the overman 
of our industrial world with Nietzsche's superman. They have indeed very little 
in common. My only point was to find two characteristic names for two types of 


morality, or immorality, which are, alas, as real as they are threatening. 
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hopelessly out of date as those who failed similarly with Kant.” 
That sounds like another perfect Nietzscheite, but it is far from it, as 
I hope this review has indicated. 

Witpur M. URBAN. 


TRINITY COLLEGE, HARTFORD. 


A History of Mediaeval Jewish Philosophy. By Isaac Hustk. New 

York, The Macmillan Company, 1916.—pp. I, 462. 

The measure of influence exercised by Greek philosophy on media- 
val thought may be estimated from different points of view. It 
furnished apologetics with a powerful weapon of defense. With its 
aid church, synagogue, and mosque were able to demonstrate the 
rationality of that special revelation they claimed to have received, 
and the superiority of each system over its rivals could be proved on 
the ground of greater harmony with reason. But it also gave an im- 
pulse to independent speculation which carried some of the bolder 
thinkers to positions far in advance of those reached in the recognized 
canons. There was a distinct progress of thought as well as intellec- 
tual training. That a danger lurked in thus measuring the contents 
of revelation by rational standards of pagan origin was keenly felt by 
many Moslems, Jews, and Christians. Such, however, was the assis- 
tance rendered by the new ally in the defense of the faith that it could 
not be dispensed with, and the power swayed by men like Averroés, 
Maimonides, and Thomas Aquinas over the intellectual life of the 
middle ages marks the extent of the victory won by Aristotle. The 
ephemeral value of scholasticism to the apologetic interest has too 
much overshadowed its more permanent services to the emancipation 
of the human mind. Moslem philosophy has likewise been too ex- 
clusively looked upon as a mere channel through which Greek thought 
found its way to fertilize the fields of dogma. In spite of much pains- 
taking research and many illuminating discussions, its intrinsic 
worth has not been fully appraised, and its relation to Aramaic thought 
expressed in translations and commentaries is yet obscure. Judaism 
was deeply impressed by the currents of thought in the Moslem world. 
Here also there were notable gains beside those harvested by apolo- 
getics, and the question of the native increment possesses a fascinating 
interest. 

Professor Husik has written a history of Jewish thought in the middle 
ages upon the ultimate problems of life. He is admirably equipped 
for this task, and the work is a valuable contribution to the history 


of philosophy. Ample erudition, critical ability, and a rare capacity 
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for lucid exposition are everywhere in evidence. It would be well if 
we could have a description of Christian scholasticism and Moslem 
philosophy so competent, discriminating, sympathetic, and in the 
best sense popular. The book naturally invites a comparison with 
Neumark’s Geschichte der jiidischen Piilosophie des Mittelalters 
(Berlin, I, 1907: II, 1910). Professor Neumark’s work is not yet com- 
pleted; but the two volumes that have been published indicate with 
sufficient clearness its character and what may be expected. It is 
marked by extensive learning and an earnest effort to trace the ideas 
that occupied the minds of Jewish thinkers in the middle ages, so far 
as possible, back to the Talmudic and pre-Talmudic periods. The 
second volume is wholly devoted to this, and there is much that is 
promising and valuable in this endeavor to dig down to the roots in 
native soil. Professor Neumark does not possess the unusual ability 
to organize his material or the graces of style that give such charm to 
Professor Husik’s work. Nevertheless, one cannot help feeling that 
the excellent introduction to the latter, with its clear analysis, its preg- 
nant sentences, and its illuminating touches, in this respect is all too 
brief, and leaves the reader’s interest stimulated rather than satisfied. 
How are the ideas struggling for expression in Jewish Hellenistic 
literature, the wisdom-books, the apocalypses, and the Hagada re- 
lated to the medieval speculations? What is the true place of Philo 
in the development of Jewish thought? To many students, occupying 
widely different standpoints, his philosophy appears as an altogether 
exotic plant. Eduard Schwartz, admirer of classical plasticity and 
admirable stylist himself, in words that are less than fair and seem to 
betray a bias, disposes of him as a rabbi dabbling in things he does not 
understand. Emile Bréhier, master-workman in the field of Hellen- 
istic speculation and subtle analyst, with deeper insight and a finer 
appreciation, assigns him a notable position in the realm of later 
Greek thought. The rabbis until recent times appear to have been 
ignorant of Philo; to them he also was a foreigner. There was no 
resentment on their part because of the heavy debt the church owed 
to him in the upbuilding of Christological dogma; of this they knew 
as little as the church itself. The greatest and most influential of 
early Jewish philosophers fell a victim to the prejudice against Greek 
speech and Greek speculation which, however regrettable in many 
ways, undoubtedly helped to save the life of Israel. Was the igno- 
rance of Philo as complete as it seems? Were there no underground 
passages through which his contributions, without the card of the 
giver, could pass to later Aramaic or Arabic-speaking generations? 
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The answer to these questions largely hinges on another. Was the 
greatest of Egyptian philosophers, Plotinus, some of whose works 
under the false title Theology of Aristotle so profoundly affected the 
thinking of a number of Jewish philosophers, consciously or un- 
consciously influenced by Philo? The evidence may be scant. But 
the patient research that goes into the by-ways and the hedges, and 
does not always follow the beaten track, has its merits. The hewer 
of stones in the quarry renders a service as essential as that of the 
finished artist. 

Professor Husik plunges in medias res. That is no serious fault. 
The impatient remark to the academician who was inclined to stop 
at too many stations on his journey from the beginnings of things to 
the immediate subject in hand ‘* Passons au deluge!’ does not apply 
to him. Let it not be imagined, however, that he is not fully aware 
of the continuity of thought and the problems of transmission. Nor 
has he any penchant for running through open doors. Even when he 
deals with the best known Jewish philosophers he is a scribe bringing 
forth from his treasure things old and new. There is not only much 
that is fresh in his reinterpretation of Maimonides; he has added by 
his own researches to our knowledge of the influence exerted on Chris- 
tian thinkers by this greatest of Jewish medieval philosophers. It is 
an extremely delicate task to gauge the precise effect of a philosopher's 
thought or a prophet’s word. The very spirit animating him, essen- 
tially the same mental and moral proclivities, may, in a different 
environment, produce entirely different manifestations. Professor 
Husik suggests that were Maimonides living in our day, we may 
suppose he would be more favorably inclined to the mechanical 
principle as a scientific method (p. 276), but also that he would prob- 
ably still object to the eternity of the world and mechanical necessity 
on religious grounds (p. 274). This has a certain family likeness to 
the attempt at defining what the attitude of Jesus would be, were he 
living to-day, on such questions as prohibition, marriage and divorce, 
Marxian socialism, evolution, Christian Science, or the ‘multiverse’ 
of William James. If Maimonides could have continued to live to the 
present day, preserved his independence of mind and eagerness to 
learn, and become ‘more favorably inclined to the mechanical prin- 
ciple,’ there would seem to be nothing to forbid the assumption that 
he might also have greatly modified his views on the Bible, miracles, 
and prophecy, perhaps even on the Aristotelian categories and the 
nature of ultimate reality. It is intimated that Maimonides shared 
the view of Averroés that there is no individual immortality(p. xlvii). 
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Though powerfully affected by his thought, Gersonides gave up the 
belief in a creatio ex nihilo, which, for that matter, is not taught in 
Genesis i. 

The treatment of the Karaite thinkers, Joseph al Basir and Jeshua 
ben Judah, is fair and appreciative. ‘“‘There are no medizval Jewish 
works,” the author says, “treating of religious and theological prob- 
lems in which there is so much aloofness, such absence of theological 
prepossession and religious feeling as in some Karaite writings of 
Mu'tazilite stamp."’ There are no echoes of the bitter strife: the old 
battle flags have been furled. Goldziher published in 1907 an Arabic 
treatise on the soul, which was attributed on the title page to Bahya. 
Professor Husik gives a good account of this work. The ascription is 
obviously false, and the chapter devoted to this writer is headed 
‘Pseudo-Bahya.’ Platonic influence is strong. It is of particular 
interest to notice that, like Plato, Pseudo-Bahya locates the rational 
soul in the middle of the brain, while according to him the vegetable 
soul has its seat in the liver, and the animal soul resides in the heart. 

Eighteen philosophers are given each a chapter. As they dealt with 
the same problems in the main, and the phraseology of necessity was to 
a large extent identical, a considerable amount of repetition was 
scarcely to be avoided. But the author has understood how to intro- 
duce a pleasing variety in the presentation of their views. Compari- 
sons, summaries, and helpful observations on the general trend of 
thought avert the peril of monotony. The reader’s interest is never 
allowed to flag. The Notes are put at the end of the volume, a conces- 
sion to people who lose the connection, if they have to look now and 
then to the bottom of the page, or, like Carlyle, hate footnotes on 
esthetic grounds, and probably an inconvenience only to serious stu- 
dents who want to see the references without unnecessary loss of time. 

It does not seem hazardous to venture the prediction that Professor 
Husik’s book will long remain the standard work on the subject with 
which it deals. 

NATHANIEL SCHMIDT. 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 


Organic to Human—Psychological and Sociological. By HENRY MAupDs- 
LEY, M.D. London, Macmillan and Co., 1916.—pp. viii, 386. 
“This book,” according to the author, ‘was written to employ the 

writer in work which might occupy the time and ease the burden of 

the dreary decline from three to four score years” (p. vii). It is the 
retrospect of ‘disillusioned old age.’’ This, too, is entitled to its say. 


‘‘Having experimentally proved and therefore vitally felt the vanity 
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of vanities of mortal things (which full life repeats by rote but never 
really wishes or wills to feel), it may, as a spectator of and no longer 
actor in them, judge sometimes more justly than younger life eagerly 
interested in its active doings and deeply impressed by their and its 
importance”’ (p. vii). Each stage of life and each temperament has 
its own view of life’s value. ‘‘The succeeding changes of feeling 
through life’s changing seasons and shifting scenes respond exactly to 
the succeeding fluctuations of vital energy—to the earlier addition to 
and later subtraction from life and to every morbid perversion of its 
process. In youth, flushed with the vital force of growth, buoyant 
exhilaration, jubilant activity and cheerful outlook prevail, life and 
hope forefeeling and pressing on to the future; in maturity, when there 
is a balance of forces, gravity of thought and motion rule; in old age, 
when the destructive forces preponderate and a gradual decline takes 
effect, sluggish dejection of thought, feeling and movement ensues, 
for every day is then a gradual subtraction from life which, hope ex- 
tinct, lives only or mainly in the past” (p. 63). To ask which has the 
truer view of life, youth or old age, the life-flushed optimist or the 
gloomy pessimist, “is a futile question, either view being fit and true 
for the person who holds it”’ (p. 362). While the author cannot help 
‘in which 


feeling that the melancholy temperaments are the ones 
reason rules and pushes to its logical extreme,”’ he also recognizes 
that it is not by these “but by the optimistic temperaments in which 
the unreflecting impulse of feeling is joyous and active that the future 
progress of the race can be effected”’ (p. 363). Hence it is natural for 
the optimist to look down upon the pessimist. 

We must not be misled by the term progress, however, which is 
used more in irony than in earnest. The author spurns all teleology. 
Natural and unnatural are ‘‘only static human concepts of the dyna- 
mic flux of nature in which the ‘What is’ always imports the ‘Whence’ 
and the ‘Whither.’ Things morbid are just as natural as things not 
morbid, though life is loth to think so”’ (p. 34). All happens according 
to “‘the fixed law of the vital flux."” Human thought is prone to as- 
sume the evolution of itself as the sufficient purpose and to interpret 
the universe in its own anthropomorphic terms, thus apotheosizing 
itself. ‘‘ Man believes that he can do the universe no greater honor 
than to attribute his limited notion of purpose to its illimitable and 
unscrutable processes and having done so to glorify himself accord- 
ingly’ (p. 153). But “it is more than probable that nature’s work, 
purposive or not, is not to interpret itself in terms of human thought 


but to interpret human life in terms of itself’’ (p. 35). In relation to 
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absolute, eternal, and infinite being “it is absurd to speak of pre- 
vision, purpose, time and space.’"” Human life is but part of the wax- 
ing and waning cycles of vital impulse which‘as it is born out of nature, 
so shall it find its grave in nature’s womb. Paleontology offers 
numerous instances of species which have perished partly from internal 
changes, partly from environmental selection. The author seems to 
take grim satisfaction in that “supreme irony of nature’’ when man 
“should in the decree of unknown fate fall a victim to the microscopic 
* have engendered to 


microbe’’ which perhaps his “ pleasant vices’ 
slay him (pp. 183, 184). 

In the meantime, while life moves on to its futile end, “the bright 
star of the right ideal—for ideals are far from being always right— 
will be necessary and useful to incite and guide human travel onwards” 
(p. 148). But the author furnishes no criterion of right ideals. In- 
deed the uprush of vital impulse must always believe in itself. ‘‘ When 
does superior strength of lusting life ever fail to inspire belief in its 
superior worth?”’ (p. 133). This is as true in national as in individual 
life. ‘“‘The simple truth is that human history is a positive demon- 
stration of the lust and strength of the will to live, not motivated 
either rationally or morally—of the fundamental vital movement in 
human form; the glorification of a life of meekness, humility, love of 
enemies and the like self-abasements, an impracticable gospel of 
lowliness and weakness which, had it been put in practice, would have 
been the deterioration and probable extirpation of the person, tribe or 
nation which made the experiment” (pp. 35, 36). But if ideals are 
merely the reflex results and adumbrations of vital impulse, they still 
have their function for the time being. ‘‘It may be that beneath all 
this lauded civilization there is a lurking doubt of its value, perhaps 
a deep instinct of the final nothingness of human life. Be that as it 
may, the ever-craving, ever-seeking, ever-hoping vital struggle to 
attain ideal truth and happiness will evidently persist while organic 
energy lasts in vigor, even though it be only a splendid illusion; will 
continue, too, to evoke and promote the progressive adaptations of 
aspiring life to fuller being and therewith changing truths. But why 
then call the yearning an illusion? As a mentally evolved reality it 
does its useful work in human evolution until its force is spent"’ (pp. 95, 
96). Idealism and realism are both merely phases of this process, 
idealism being the consciousness of the exuberance of vital impulse, 
while realism emphasizes the inertia which must be overcome. 

What is the place of mind in such a world? The author rejects, as 
one would expect, the notion that mind is an entity. Instead of mind 
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he prefers to say “life-in-mind.”’ ‘To receive from without through 
sense and to react by fit movement is the structural basis of mental life; 
it is to grow in continuity and unity with nature by mutual union and 
interaction’’ (p. 11). “The progressive mental organization of man 
consequent to the number, variety and refinements of the actions and 
reactions between his organism and its environment—in the case of 
speech, for example, so wondrously fine, many and various, where out 
of twenty-four letters of the alphabet such a multitude of words in 
different languages are formed—marks the persistent energy of the 
vital plasm in him, its impulse inciting his aspiration and endeavor to 
apprehend and comprehend, which is to grasp and assimilate ever 
more and more of the ultimately inapprehensible and incomprehen- 
sible’’ (p. 12). The author’s view would be characterized as physio- 
logical materialism. ‘‘The real truth, as the so-called materialist 
holds, is that it is exquisitely fine cerebral structure which performs the 
fine mental function, not the attribute consciousness, as those suppose 
who speak lightly and loosely of its directing and controlling mental 
states’’ (p. 76). Consciousness merely dances “‘attendance on the 
grotesquely incongruous yet sometimes congruous events of the unruly 
function without the least surprise, resentment, protest or, control: 
a notable uprising of physiology into psychology by continuity of 
being’ (p. 76). As regards the continuity of life-in-mind in the race 
the author adopts an extreme form of Lamarckism which seems to 
have found favor with some contemporary psychologists. He com- 
pares instinctive inheritance with the capitalization of mind in the 
realm of social invention and contrivance. ‘Itis in like manner that 
the intelligent instincts of animals represent the silent memories of 
past habits of acquired function grafted in structure, and that the 
innate capacities and aptitudes of human intellect signify the quintes- 
sence of immemorial consolidate adaptations transmitted as uncon- 
scious mind by heredity”’ (p. 86). Hence it is no wonder that he 
finds in the organisms, such as the spider or bee, an unconscious 
wisdom which infinitely surpasses human reason. It would seem, 
however, that this capitalized wisdom is capable from the author’s 
point of view of running amuck, as for example in the extreme socialism 
of the beehive which completely subordinates the individual to the 
hive; and the author has misgivings that there is a tendency in human 
history to the social hive (p. 194). Being an individualist of the 
staunch aristocratic school, nothing irritates him as much as socialism 
of which he has the conventional conception. 

As regards the function of thought, the author’s position is frankly 
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anti-intellectualistic both in the moral and epistemological realm. 
“The illogical has deeper and stronger root in human nature than the 
logical. Inevitably so, seeing that his organic being whence feeling 
springs is a continuation of the organic life of nature, the unfailing 
impulse or nisus of which, working in and through him, is something 
that reason neither originates nor authoritatively rules, but must 
accept, regulate, direct, and make its rational adaptations to” (pp. 
64, 65). Thus it would seem that “reason, though it does not impel, 
has its proper function to guide, direct and regulate the vital motion 
of socialization” (p. 117). But such a function the author himself 
recognizes to be futile. ‘‘ Desire-born faith avails to produce belief" 
(p. 64), and reason is ever “forced to suspense or suppression in face 
of feeling’’ (p. 200). What actual morality there is must be found in 
“the collective obligation of the traditions, customs and national 
spirit which the thereby moulded individuals may not or dare not 
violate in practice’’ (p. 357). Hunger and lust are the deep motive 


forces of life, in spite of all our “‘sublimations or spiritualizations,” 
though social feelings have a certain justification in making possible 
group solidarity (p. 154). The author, however, is out of sympathy 
with so-called social reform which seems to him to be a pampering of 
the weak and an attempt to level distinctions. ‘Life in its essence is 
self-seeking and self-assertive in all its forms, high and low, mental 
and bodily’’ (p. 337). Democracy is merely an illusion. ‘ Having 
become a creed, democracy absolutely ignores reason and glorifies itself 
when it is such in name only, not even a rule by the people who are 
duped and dupe themselves with the word” (p. 350). Eugenism looks 
more foolish to the author than nature’s chance breeding, nature being 
no respecter of intellectual pedigrees. One would expect that “if the 
uncritical heart witnesses to a deeper truth than the critical intellect” 
(p. 54), the author would at least tolerate the religious mystic. But 
not so. ‘‘The supernatural transports which he relishes as a partial 
foretaste of eternal communion are liable to be, if not delirious self- 
intoxication, at least debauches of delight which do no good to any- 
body but himself, even if they do as much as that”’ (p. 339). He does, 
however, recognize a therapeutic value in faith and prayer (p. 177). 
The author, while evidently having the consciousness of “the truly 
inspired pioneer,”’ offers no constructive social program, leaving that 
evidently for another voice, reflecting “‘that it is what is said, not he 
who says it, which matters, and that in the end it will not matter what 
is said’’ (p. 337). 

The end of the story is absolute relativism and agnosticism. ‘The 
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sum of the matter is that there is no human nature without outer 
nature, no outer nature as perceived without human nature, no outer 
nature to any creature, human or animal, otherwise than as it is 
mentally apprehended and formed by the percipient” (p. 371). It is 
absurd for man toimagine himself to be contemplating nature calmly 
from outside. His evaluations of it necessarily vary with his altered 
self and his knowledge is limited by his sense reactions and cerebral 
organization. He necessarily ‘‘ plunges into a morass of futile specu- 
lations and assumptions when he goes on to construct a system of 
notions concerning what exists and happens beyond the range of 
thought . . . that which, being absolute, is avowedly non-relative, in- 
comprehensible, ineffable’ (p. 381). But itis useless for the philosopher 
to wail over his ignorance of the unknowable. He must learn “that 
his modest function is to do the best for himself while he is a transient 
self in his little corner of it and for his kind in the particular social 
environment in which his lot is cast’ (p. 384). 

[ shall leave the reader to make his own criticisms. The author 
does not make any references to his contemporaries, and they probably 
were largely in the subconscious background of his mind. But the 
reader can see that the book capitalizes many tendencies of the age 
which the author lived through and in a measure outlived. In his 
grim frankness, he furnishes the reductio ad absurdum of a philosophy 
based on vital impulse. That in baring his mind, he has furnished 
material for the psychology of senescence cannot be denied. In spite 
of brilliant flashes of thought and expression, the structure of the book 
shows a noble mind in dissolution. But that his philosophy can be 
regarded as typical of senescence, as he seems to feel, is more than 
open to doubt. Certainly in many cases the will-to-believe grows 
stronger rather than weaker with age. The author’s type of disillu- 
sionment must be regarded as the outcome of the subconscious tenden- 
cies which capitalized his thinking and feeling for a lifetime and which 
were released in the leisure of his waiting years of inactivity. In the 
meantime the distinguished alienist has been released from waiting 
and has passed into the great unknown. What perspective may be 
his now we do not know, but we are grateful for a life of brilliant 
achievement. 

J. E. Booprn. 


CARLETON COLLEGE. 
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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


An Inquiry into the Nature of Peace and the Terms of its Perpetuation. By 
THORSTEIN VEBLEN. New York, The Macmillan Company, 1917—pp. 
xiii, 367. 

The author of this book remarks upon the relation of his own inquiry to that 
of Kant’s famous essay, Zum ewigen Frieden. Throughout Kant’s work, he 
tells us, ‘there runs a tenacious persuasion that, in the end, the regime of 
peace will be installed. Not as a deliberate achievement of human wisdom, 
so much as a work of Nature the Designer of things—Natura dedala rerum.” 


“ee 


In our times, on the contrary, nature is ‘‘no longer allowed to go on her own 
recognizances without divulging the ways and means of her workmanship.” 
The answer to questions how general peace is to be secured and maintained 
and the consequences likely to follow from its installation ‘‘is here sought not 
in terms of what ought dutifully to be done toward the desired consummation, 
but rather in terms of those known factors of human behavior that can be 
shown by analysis of experience to control the conduct of nations in conjunc- 
tures of this kind”’ (p. viii). 

So much for Professor Veblen’s program. The specific measures which he 
advocates for advancing the likelihood of a general peace at the present time 
are not easy to state adequately in summary, but appear to involve a league or 
alliance on the part of the more democratic and pacific nations, and the elimi- 
nation of Germany as a future disturber of the peace. Such a league is, 
however, not in itself sufficient, without a change in the prevailing system of 
competitive prices and property ownership. So long as these latter arrange- 
ments are left untouched, the cessation of war between nations would almost 
certainly create conditions out of which would grow the war of economic 
classes. ‘So, if the projectors of this peace at large are in any degree 
inclined to seek concessive terms on which the peace might hopefully be made 
enduring, it should evidently be part of their endeavors from the outset to put 
events in train for the present abatement and eventual abrogation of the rights 
of ownership and of the price-system in which these rights take effect. . . . On 
the other hand, if peace is not desired at the cost of relinquishing the scheme 
of competitive gain and competitive spending, the promoters of peace should 
logically observe due precaution and move only so far in the direction of a 
peaceful settlement as would result in a sufficiently unstable equilibrium of 
mutual jealousies; such as might expeditiously be upset whenever discontent 
with pecuniary affairs should come to threaten this established scheme of 
pecuniary prerogatives’’ (p. 367). 

The passage just quoted, with which the volume ends, is indicative of its 
general tone and temper, and enables one at once to recognize the type of 
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thinking which it represents. From a philosophical point of view, the interest 
in such works is less in the conclusions which they reach than in the categories 
that they employ and the assumptions upon which they proceed. Professor 
Veblen, as is well known, reasons with great force and clearness from his 
premises, and has an unusual command of epigrammatic phrases. Undoubt- 
edly, too, in the course of his book he has said a great many true things, or 
things that would be true in a different context. But I venture to think that 
the book furnishes an excellent example of abstract and uncritical logic 
based upon an abstract and external view of life and experience. 

I have quoted the passage from the author’s preface, in which, distinguishing 


himself from Kant, he proposes to seek an answer to his problem “in terms of 
those known factors of human behavior that can be shown by analysis of ex- 
perience to control the conduct of nations in conjunctures of this kind.” 
What are these factors and what is the character of the analysis by which they 
are here discovered? To some extent the author appeals for support to the 
authority of Political Science, but he also refers in an off-hand and omniscient 
way to historical illustrations for confirmation, and also to his own interpre- 
tation of individual human experience and motives. I will quote a few of the 
sentences I have marked in reading the book. “By lineal descent the govern- 
mental establishments and the powers with which they are vested, in all the 
Christian nations, are derived from the feudal establishments of the Middle 
Ages; which, in turn, are of a predatory origin and of an irresponsible char- 
acter’’ (p.9). ‘‘In all cases, there stand over in this bearing certain primary 
characteristics of the ancient régimen”’ (p. 10). “Since the ethical values 
involved in any given international contest are substantially of the nature of 
afterthought or accessory, they may safely be left on one side in any endeavor to 
understand or account for any given outbreak of hostilities’ (p. 23). ‘It [the 
national honor] is a highly valued asset, or at least a valued possession, but it 
is of a metaphysical, not of a physical nature, and it is not known to serve any 
material or otherwise useful end apart from affording a practicable grievance 
consequent upon its infraction” (p. 29). ‘Into this cultural and technological 
system of the modern world the patriotic spirit fits like dust in the eyes and 
sand in the bearings’’ (p. 40). In its economic, biological and cultural inci- 
dence patriotism appears to be an untoward trait of human nature; which has, 
of course, nothing to say as to its moral excellence, its esthetic value, or its 
indispensability to a worthy life. . . . Indeed, its well-known moral and es- 
thetic value, as well as the reprobation that is visited on any shortcomings in 
this respect, signify, for the purposes of the present argument, nothing more than 
that the patriotic animus meets the unqualified approval of men, because they 
are, all and several, infected with it. . . . No higher praise of moral excellence, 
and no profounder test of loyalty, can be asked than this current unreserved 
commendation of a virtue that makes invariably for damage and discomfort” 
(p. 47). ‘The patriotic spirit, or the tie of nationalism, is evidently of the 
nature of habit, whatever proclivity to the formation of such a habit may be 


native to mankind” (p. 134). “The ‘nation,’ without the bond of dynastic 
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loyalty, is after all a make-shift idea, . . . and loyalty, in any proper sense, 
to the nation as such is so much of a make-believe, that in the absence of a 
common defence to be safeguarded any such patriotic conceit must lose pop- 
ular assurance and, with the passing of generations, fall insensibly into abey- 
ance as an archaic affectation” (p.140). ‘‘The Spanish-American war, which 
was made in America, or the Boer war, which was made in England ”’ (p. 204, 
cf. also p. 3). “‘So soon, or rather so far, as the common man comes to 
realize that these rights of ownership and investment uniformly work to his 
material detriment, at the same time that he has lost the ‘will to believe’ in 
any argument that does not run in terms of the mechanistic logic, it is reason- 
able to expect that he will take a stand on this matter. . . . And as happens 
where two antagonistic parties are each convinced of the justice of its cause, 
the logical recourse is the wager of battle” (pp. 364-365). 

This string of sentences is not intended to give a summary of the author's 
views—which are commonplace enough at the present day among a certain 
school of writers—but the sentences are quoted as an illustration of how the 
facts of historical and individual experiences appear when looked at from a 
particular point of view, and in the light of certain assumptions that seem self- 





evident to an economic rationalist. It is not easy to state systematically this 
“whole nest of assumptions,”’ but the center of them all seems to be the dogma 
that material goods, or goods incapable of being shared without loss, form the 
only rational and enduring ends of human endeavor. Other ‘irrational’ 
motives must indeed be recognized, such as ‘patriotism,’ but these are only 
incidentally induced habits, and in time, as man becomes better educated, 
their influence may be expected to decline. This of course leads directly to 
the view of society as composed of exclusive units, and to the dualism and 
opposition of classes which determine the nature of all social and political 
problems for this school of thinkers. These oppositions are made so absolute 
that for the author the view of the whole is lost. He sets the ruling classes 
over against the ruled, the leisure or gentleman class over against the workers, 
and finally, as the bottomless-pit dualism, we have the property class and the 
propertyless. In consequence, he is unable to think, or even to appreciate in 
terms of feeling, the value of the state as a unity with its instinctive 
rationality expressing itself in a whole system of unreflecting loyalties. Of the 
actual achievements of historical movements, which are just ‘reason taking its 
time,’ he is equally insensible. Of course, these things are foolishness to the 
abstract thinker sitting apart from real life, whose view of ‘human nature’ is 
constructed out of schematically conceived ‘factors,’ and who leaves out of ac- 
count the one feature that makes life human and reasonable—viz., its capacity 
to overcome oppositions and reconcile antagonisms through its own internal 
growth and development. He is so engrossed wth the struggle of the eco- 
nomic classes that he is unable to see any political whole or to find any 
‘rational’ justification for patriotic feelings. Thus he has no faith in his- 
torical development, but proposes to cure the ills of society by a specific 


rationalistic prescription. The limitations of the abstract planning intelli- 
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gence come out very clearly in such a book as this; we seem to have once more 
the atmosphere of eighteenth-century rationalism, its trust in abstract reason 
and lack of historical sense, its assumption that things have come to be through 
deliberate plan and intention. From the standpoint of the reason that seeks 
to comprehend the facts of life, not to construct them, there would still seem 
to be wisdom in the words of Lucretius—Natura dedala rerum. 


J. E. CREIGHTON, 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 


La force et le droit: Le prétendu droit biologique. Par R. ANTHONY. Paris, 

F. Alcan, 1917.—pp. 194. 

The purpose of this book is to analyze and display the errors of fact and 
reasoning involved in the widely held opinion, alleged to be based upon biolog- 
ical science, that power is the basis of right. Though the author refers chiefly 
to German representatives of this view, such as Nietzsche and Bernhardi, the 
book was not written as a consequence of the War. Part of it was written 
before the War began, and the most important chapter (Chapter XII) had 
appeared as an article in the Revue anthropologique. 

The first part of the book is largely devoted to establishing the meaning of 
terms. Though less interesting than the discussion of biological arguments 
which comes later, this part shows the difficulty of attaching any definite 
meaning, least of all a scientific one, to the proposition that might makes right. 
The saying either divests the word right of its normal meaning as applying to 
rights established by law or degenerates into the truism that a right which is 
the subject of contest is established only as a consequence of that contest. 
Otherwise, a claim to right based on alleged superior might is purely @ priori, 
since, like Hobbes, the author holds that men are by nature nearly equal in 
their powers of destructiveness. 

What is really intended, as a rule, by those who say that might makes 
right, isa glorification of power, and this is usually defended by reference to the 
role of natural selection in the formation of new species. In fact, however, 
the argument is entirely non-scientific, for it is impossible to extract any con- 
cept of idealized right from the facts and laws of science. More particularly, 
the argument commits the fallacy of confusing biological evolution with con- 
tinuous and necessary progress. For the biologist evolution means merely 
progressive adaptation, and such adaptation may be quite contrary to what 
anyone would call progress. Even as regards adaptation, no biologist would 
claim that evolution shows continuous specialization. The most that can be 
said is that a given group shows progress up to a certain point in some particu- 
lar type of specialization. It may be true to say that man has a more highly 
developed nervous system than the apes, or that some fishes have more elab- 
orate swimming organs than others, but to say that man is in general more 
perfect than a fish is merely nonsense. M. Anthony is quite successful in 
showing that the protagonists of power in human development really have in 


mind a mystical philosophy of history which has more in common with the 
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Neoplatonic theory of emanation than with either science or evolution. It is 
unfortunate that he does not allude inthis connection to the idealist philosophy 
of nature which flourished in Germany while the German notion of the State 
was taking form. 

The remainder of the book is devoted to a more detailed analysis of biological 
facts bearing upon the relation between intraspecific selection and the survival 
of species. The author takes the position that such selection plays only an 
accessory part in evolution. He rightly urges that an intraspecific struggle 
(such as war) might give rise to forms which would be less well adapted in 
competition with other species, and he shows that there is at least some positive 
evidence that this is the case. His grounds for the conclusion are, first, the 
well-known paleontological generalization that groups often show extraordinary 
variability and specialization shortly before they become extinct ,—specializa- 
tion being accompanied by decreased plasticity in the face of new conditions, 
—and second, the probability that intraspecific struggle is especially likely to 
further specialization. The second point seems to be less well developed than 
its importance in the author's case requires. 

M. Anthony does not deal with the more controversial questions about 
natural selection raised by theories of discontinuous variation and the factorial 
theory of inheritance. Indeed, he does not make entirely clear what factors 
in evolution he regards as proved, an omission which gives the biological parts 
of the book an air of being somewhat provisional. The problem of the biolog- 
ical significance of war can hardly be treated constructively without a complete 
theory of evolution and in particular a theory of heredity. The immediate 
purpose of showing the pseudo-scientific nature of the defense of war as a 


means of progress based upon natural selection is admirably carried out. 
GEORGE H. SABINE. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI. 


A Defence of Idealism. By May Sincrarr. New York, The Macmillan 

Company, 1917.—pp. 339 and appendix. 

This is not a book which is to be dismissed lightly as the amateurish by- 
product of a successful novelist. To be sure, the greater part of the book is 
concerned with the recent, the fashionable, the popular. Samuel Butler, 
Psycho-analysis, Bergson, Pragmatism and the New Realism, Evelyn Under- 
hill, Tagore and the New Mysticism—discussions of these topics fill up the 
bulk of the pages. One wonders not infrequently whether the cult of the new 
and the contemporary has not distorted the perspective of the past—and the 
present too. Here is a “defence of Idealism’’ which mentions Plato and 
Aristotle but incidentally, and in order to bring out what it is that they con- 
tributed to mysticism, i. ¢., ‘‘ Those people who will have it that Monism is the 
offshoot of Mysticism, a disease of thought reverting to a savage ancestry, 
should really read their Plato all over again, and Aristotle on the top of him 

when it may become clear to them that Mysticism owes more to phi- 


losophy than philosophy could ever owe to it"’ (p. 245). One will rightly judge 
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and think that some of the deeper motives and convictions which have en- 
tered into the substance of Idezlism will not receive here the attention which 
is due them. But it deserves to be said that although Miss Sinclair does dip 
into the historic stream of philosophical reflection only where it comes pretty 
much to the surface in the shape of the current and the fashionable discussions, 
nevertheless her plunge is complete and it is bold. Her discussions are subtle, 
closely reasoned, not infrequently profound and also vivacious. 

A bare outline of the argument is about as follows. From a discussion of 
‘we cannot explain or 


the Pan-Psychism of Samuel Butler it emerges that 
account for the most ordinary facts of our life and consciousness without pre- 
supposing that we have lived and been conscious before’’ (p. 22). But as 
against Butler it is urged that ‘‘unless the Individual carried through all his 
previous experiences some personal identity over and above that of his pro- 
genitors, their experience will remain theirs, and be no earthly good to him”’ 
(p. 22). Some recognition of the truth of this constitutes the “‘ purified spirit "’ 
of psycho-analysis. ‘‘ The reality that underlies its practice is the breaking 
of the spell of forgetfulness; the deliverance of the Will-to-live from its bondage 


to the Unconscious"’ (p. 9). What then is self, and wherein lies the secret of 


personal identity? Memory gives us no answer to the question, a thesis which 
is the outcome of the author’s acute discussion of Bergson in Chapter II. 
The Animism of McDougall is vindicated as against Parallelism, but it appears 
from an examination both of psychology and of metaphysics that “the universe 
js not built up from the Life-Force in action upon matter alone; not from Mat- 
ter itself alone; not from the Individual Self alone; nor from an Unknown and 
Unknowable alone; nor from Body and Soul alone; nor from Consciousness 
alone; still less from thought alone that lands you in the barren Absolute”’ 
(p. 126). One might suppose then that not anything alone will furnish a clew 
to the universe, and that Monism is disproved. But not at all. We are to 
search for a term which will include all of these and everything else. ‘“‘ But, if 
there were one term that would cover all these terms: Life-Force; Matter; 
Individual Self; Substance; Thing-in-itself; the Unknown and Unknowable 
or possible Third; Soul; Consciousness; Thought: the Absolute; one term which, 
besides covering all these, covers also that which has slipped away from them— 
Will and Love, that term, could we find it, would stand for the Reality we 
want. We want a term infinitely comprehensive, and perfectly elastic; and a 
term that does some modest sacrifice to the Unknown”’ (p. 126). Before ex- 
pounding the modest mysticism which is to accomplish this, the author pays 
her respects to Pragmatism and the New Realism. For these tell her that her 
quest is meaningless and hopeless. In my judgment these are the two most 
satisfactory chapters in the book. She succeeds, I believe, in uncovering 
beneath these philosophies of Pluralism, an implicit appeal to something total 
and comprehensive. But she errs in supposing that Pragmatism is nothing 
but the older Utilitarianism come to life again. The motive and texture of 
Dewey's version of Instrumentalism, quite different from the James-Schiller 


brand, are not once mentioned. The chapter on the ‘New Mysticism’ is an 
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adumbration of that Reality which is to be so comprehensive and inclusive 
that nothing is left out. The reader who looks for the solution of philosophical 
problems is likely to feel that this is the least satisfactory. How far has one 
gotten in the understanding of Idealism, even as a philosophical doctrine, if 
one entirely omits all reference to the task of social reconstruction and the 
vision of social redemption? And what is it at bottom that distinguishes a 
mysticism based upon the search for life and the will to live and make live 
from a heathenism which Mr. Santayana has somewhere defined as the re- 
ligion of will, the faith which life has in itself because it is life, and in its aims 
because it is pursuing them? Something of the mystic’s vision and quest and 
experience does indeed enter into the historic synthesis of Idealism. But there 
has entered also the task of social salvation based upon a belief in the autonomy 
of certain values and ideals. We may be thankful to Miss Sinclair for this 
frgsh statement of the unquenchable impulse to unity and life which so many 
current philosophies are content to ignore, and we shall not blame her for at- 
tempting more. But it remains true that the book is a defence of mysticism 


rather than a defence of idealism. 
GEORGE P. ADAMs. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA. 


Philosophy and the Social Problem. By Witt Durant. New York, The 

Macmillan Co., 1917.—pp. x, 272. 

The ethical theory on which the argument of this book is based is that virtue 
is intelligence because intelligence gives foresight and makes possible the 
codérdination of human desires. This is a well-known and perfectly respect- 
able view, as old as Socrates, whom the author accepts as the fount of all 
wisdom in matters ethical. A good deal may be said for this view and the 
author says it with vigor and pungency. It is perhaps a pity that he accom- 
panies his excellent defense of the Socratic principle with so much self-con- 
scious swagger of extreme modernity and the inevitable contemptuous flings 
at benighted mid-Victorians. 

The proper business of philosophy, according to the author, is social recon- 
struction: it should act as the mediator between pure science and social and 
political administration, formulating in the light of scientific discoveries, new 
ends and purposes which shall guide the process of social and political recon- 
structions. He selects for exposition five philosophers whose ideas seem to 
him to agree as a whole or in part with this conception of philosophy’s mission, 
considering in succession ‘‘the Socratic plea for intelligence, the Platonic hope 
for philosopher-Kings, Bacon’s dream of knowledge organized and ruling the 
world, Spinoza’s gentle insistence on democracy as the avenue of development, 
and Nietzche’s passionate defense of aristocracy and power.” This thesis 
also has its merits and the author argues them with spirit and vivacity, giving 
many an interesting turn to his discussion of familiar philosophical systems. 
But here again it is regrettable that he spoils the effect of his own argumenta- 


tion by much foolish ranting against the philosophies and philosophers of the 
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past, against “‘epistemologs,”’ “‘Cartesian nonsense,” etc. A writer who says 
that Hegel would have been surprised if he had found that any one was able 
to understand him and adds in explanation that “obscurity can cover a mul- 
titude of sins’’ makes a melancholy exhibition of his own philosophical scholar- 
ship. 

In the arguments offered by Dr. Durant in support of the Socratic concep- 
tion of virtue, the same absolute lack of historic perspective is revealed. The 
belief that virtue involves the-subordination of selfish will to a universal ideal 
he denounces as a relic of theological superstition. Self-sacrifice he brands 
as a pious fraud; the conception of virtue it suggests as negative and feminine. 
The fact never seems to have come to his knowledge that intelligence must 
frequently wait for its data upon the results of actions which are in the fullest 
sense ventures, inasmuch as they are undertaken in response to demands as 
yet inarticulate and ideals whose practicability is yet to be demonstrated by 
the successful outcome of effort and struggle. He has still to learn the lesson 
of the Enlightenment, that when in our understanding of man and his social 
relations we limit ourselves to such facts as have already been established and 
can be clearly formulated, we condemn our moral and social philosophy to 


superficiality and early oblivion 
H. W. WRIGHT. 
LAKE ForEST COLLEGE. 


The Greek Genius and its Influence. Select Essays and Extracts. Edited 
with an Introduction by LANE Cooper. Yale University Press, 1917.— 
pp. xii, 306. 

The editor of this volume, a professor of English, explains its main object 
as being to supply a part of the necessary background for the study of Greek 
and Latin masterpieces in standard English translations, and to stimulate and 
rectify the comparison of ancient with modern literature. It may well serve 
this purpose. It includes essays by such well-known writers on classical sub- 
jects as Newman, Jebb, Croiset, Boeckh, Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, Gilbert 
Murray and Gildersleeve, and poetical extracts from Milton, Shelley and 
Browning. The editor himself contributes a vigorous defence of the study of 
the classics in an introductory essay, in the course of which he defines the 
fundamental elements of the Hellenic genius as direct vision, a high degree of 
sensitiveness and an extraordinary power of inhibition. This may be com- 
pared with Croiset’s characterization in the essay selected from him, namely» 
inquisitiveness, in the best sense of the term, in general, and in particular, 
keenness of intellect, plastic distinctness of conception, clearness in execution, 
individual liberty combined with regard for tradition, and friendliness to life. 
The emphasis in Mr. Cooper’s analysis on the element of restraint is well 
grounded in the conception of classicism. 

The selections deal in part with such general themes as The Legacy of 
Greece (Stobart), The Greek Race and its Genius (Croiset), The Nature of 


Antiquity (Boeckh), The ‘Tradition’ of Greek Literature (Murray), The 
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Greek Gift to Civilization (Wolff), Our Debt to Antiquity (Zielinski), and in 
part with topics of a more special character. The choice of the latter seems 
to have been somewhat arbitrary. At any rate it is noteworthy that while 
two deal specifically with the drama, one with the Attic Audience (Haigh), 
and one with the Gédipus Rex (Barstow), not a single one treats of Greek 
architecture or Greek sculpture or, strange to say, Greek philosophy, unless 
we except the paper by Miss Abby Leach on Fate and Free Will in Greek 
Literature, which, however, is hardly to the point. The point is the outstand- 
ing significance for any estimate of the Greek genius and its influence of Greek 
philosophy as a whole. Even Greek art and Greek literature are of less value 
relatively, at least as to them tastes may differ; but as to Greek philosophy, it 
may be said in sober truth, as has been said, that “‘with the exception of 
Christianity it is the most important thing that has happened to mankind in 
historical times.’’ In this appreciation Greek philosophy, metaphysical, 
moral and political, should be taken, of course, in connection with the whole of 
Greek science. There are, to be sure, numerous references to Greek philosophy 
and philosophers in the volume; the index records nearly forty to Plato; it 
could not well be otherwise. But what is complained of is the incidental 
nature of the references and the lack of perspective which makes it possible to 
include as a ‘background’ for the study of the classics, even in translation, 
essays, delightful as they are, like Gildersleeve’s comparison of Greeks and 
Americans and Chesterton's defence of Christianity against Lowes Dickinson's 
new paganism, together with purple patches from the poets, and find no place 
for anything comparable to, say, the illuminating and impressive Introduction 
to Burnet’s Greek Philosophy. The omission is hardly to be accounted for on 
any other hypothesis than lack of interest in the subject, for there is abundant 


material to choose from, even allowing for difficulties with the copyright. 
H. N. GARDINER, 


SMITH COLLEGE. 


Educational Psychology. By Kate Gorpon. New York, Henry Holt and 

Company, 1917.—pp. vi, 294. 

This book—intended as a manual for students of pedagogy in colleges and 
normal schools—is one of the recent attempts to apply the methods and results 
of experimental psychology to the practice of the schoolroom. The earlier 
chapters deal with growth in structure and in sensory and motor capacities. 
Typical discussions are those of the relation of absolute to physiological age, 
of work to fatigue, of the utilization of the instinct of fear and the love of play 
in pedagogical practice, of the rdle of the dance in the curriculum for young 
children, of the proper treatment of left-handedness, and of the advisability 
of direct practice in sensory discrimination such as is advocated by Madame 
Montessori. The middle section of the book is occupied with the more com- 
plex processes, such as memory, imagination and reasoning. The author 
points out in Chapter VII that the ways of learning, conventionally distin- 


guished as separate methods (‘trial and error,’ imitation, the use of abstract 
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ideas) are more properly described as aspects of a single process. Kinds of 
imagery (visual, auditory, etc.) and various methods of memorizing are 
treated in Chapters VIII and X, respectively. In Chapters XI, XII and 
XIII the author enumerates and discusses certain conceptions of the process 
of reasoning: that it is the capacity to use symbols, concepts or abstractions; 
that it is classification and definition; the use of the syllogism; the substitution 
of similars; or an ideal experiment. In Chapter XIV Thorndike’s theory that 
the possibility and extent of the transfer of training depend upon identical 
elements in situations is accepted with certain qualifications. The last three 
chapters take up some of the concrete questions in regard to the teaching of 
language, drawing, and arithmetic. 

In part, as is evident, the book merely repeats the material common to the 
many genetic accounts of physical and psychical processes. But this material 
is here presented with a special object in view—that of illuminating the work 
of teaching—and it is from this point of view that one must judge of its use- 
fulness. On the whole, it strikes one as a small encyclopedia, containing many 
useful tables of statistics, a long bibliography of articles and books, ancient 
and modern, on pedagogical subjects, and a mass of facts, sensible observa- 
tions, and ingenious suggestions. Owing to the author’s apparently universal 
capacity for appreciating all sides of questions, all aspects of processes, even 
the essential ones, seem in a measure to be included. But although the main 
point is never quite omitted, the unfitting confinement of it to a sentence or 
two in the midst of many pages devoted to subordinate details accentuates the 
impression of the collection rather than the systematization, and of the acci- 
dental rather than the essential. For example, we are told: ‘‘The question 
of the transfer of training is simply the central question of all education under 
a new name”’ (p. 218). This much taken alone leads one to expect the dis- 
cussion of weighty matters, perhaps the effect of a predominately intellectual 
discipline on action, or of training in the humanities on the ability to handle 
specific situations, but the comprehensive question soon degenerates into such 
petty ones as how training in discriminating shades of red helps in the discrimi- 
nation of shades of other colors. Again, although the type of memory which 
depends upon clear thinking is glanced at, the type which is essentially physical 
impression is the one enlarged upon. The sympathetic imagination which is 
the basis of morality and a main source of poetical inspiration is on the whole 
sacrificed in the treatment to particular mental imagery—a quasi-physical 
fact. Instead of emphasizing the concrete aspect of logic and its intimate 
connection with language, the author likens its problems to formal puzzles, 
and makes a diverting chart of colored circles to show that logical relations 
remain essentially the same, even if language is dispensed with altogether. 

The author’s procedure is inclusive and conciliatory rather than discrimi- 
nating or penetrating. Her conclusions are almost always a combination or 
compromise, so that the reader goes away having tasted of everything but 
having been corrected or enlightened on little that is fundamental in education. 

KATHERINE E,. GILBERT. 
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The following books also have been received: 

The Philosophy of Benedetto Croce. By H. Wildon Carr. London, Macmillan 
and Co., 1917.—pp. x, 213. 

Herbert Spencer. By HuGu Exttiot. New York, Henry Holt and Company, 
1917. pp. Vi, 330. 

Mysticism and Logic. By BERTRAND RussELL. New York, Longmans, 
Green and Co., 1918.—pp. vii, 234. 

The Secret of Personality. By GEORGE TRUMBULL Lapp. New York, Long- 
mans, Green and Co., 1918.—pp. ix, 287. 

Metaphysics of the Supernatural as Illustrated by Descartes. By LiINA KAN. 
Archives of Philosophy, No. 9. New York, Columbia University Press, 
1918.—pp. viii, 65. 

Idea and Essence in the Philosophies of Hobbes and Spinoza. By ALBERT G. 
A. Bauz. Archives of Philosophy, No. 10. New York, Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1918.—pp. 86. 

Le Subconscient Normal. Par Epovarp ABRAMOwsKI. Paris, Felix Alcan, 
1914.-——pP. 442. 

Les émotions et la guerre. Par Le Dr. Maurice Dive. Paris, Felix Alcan, 
1918.—pp. 276. 
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Socrates and Plato. J. A. STEWART. Mind, N. S., XXVI, 104, pp. 393-407. 

This article is based on the last part of Professor Burnet’s book, Thales to 
Plato, and considers the question, “ How is Platonism likely to be affected in 
the near future, especially through the influence of his junior readers, by 
Professor Burnet's treatment of the Doctrine of Plato in his book?" ‘The 
Doctrine of Plato’ is in part a contribution to science and scientific method, 
and in part a prophetic message; ‘Platonism’ refers more especially to the 
prophetic message out of which the ‘Doctrine of Plato’ came. Does Pro- 
fessor Burnet’s book give a timely new interpretation of this message of Plato, 
which will prove helpful and beneficial as a source of refreshment and in. 
spiration in this time of crisis? I. The first reading of Professor Burnet’s 
book gives one the impression that he has lost the unifying, creative genius 
of Plato in the wealth of his portrayal of the environmental factors which 
explain Plato and his doctrines: that he has explained Plato too thoroughly 
in terms of his times. Professor Burnet’s book may thus be a masterpiece, 
but only a half book, which, by way of supplementation, calls for a synthetic 
account of Plato as a personality who drew together the influences analyzed 
out of his times. II. A second reading confirms the first impression that the 
junior reader might infer from the circumstantiality of the environment sup- 
plied by the book, an abstract, impersonal Plato, the only Plato possible under 
those circumstances. III. This would be a subjective account of Plato, be- 
cause it leaves out something essential. It will be admitted that Professor 
Burnet is the one man, perhaps, who knows most accurately what Plato said, 
but in writing this book his main interest was to do other things than notice 
the evidence that might be used to make a psychological diagnosis of Plato's 
mind for the purpose of revealing to us his personality. IV. A psychological 
diagnosis of Plato's character, as supplementary to Professor Burnet’s book, 
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might clear up the following points: (1) The meaning and nature of Plato 
as a dramatist would be explained. When at his best, Plato thinks and 
writes in terms of characters, the Dramatis Persone: Socrates was such a 
character. In writing about Socrates, Plato is giving us his own thought in 
dramatic form, and not the thought of Socrates himself. (2) Recent re- 
searches, based on material found in Plato’s dialogues, have thrown much 
light on the historical Socrates, but Professor Burnet’s book may lead the 
junior reader to confuse the two philosophers. It must not be imagined that 
Plato's early dialogues are the work of a Boswell, piously fulfilling the duty of 
informing the world about the theories of Socrates. (3) Professor Burnet’s 
researches, so successful in portraying the historical Socrates, may lead the 
junior reader to think that there were two Platos, one the historian of Socrates, 
the other the head of the Academy. This is an error which will be eliminated, 
it is hoped, by a psychological diagnosis. (4) The Doctrine of the Good, 
developed by Plato in his early dialogues, is the very keystone of his whole 
system. The junior reader may be led to suppose that this doctrine is really 
Socratic, and that Plato's peculiar contribution is the theory of Ideal Numbers, 
Further, the Constitution of the State, developed in the Republic, must be 
recognized as Platonic, although a different view is given in the Laws, where 
Socrates is not mentioned. (5) Professor Burnet's statement that the mysti- 
cism found in the dialogues is Socratic, and not the real thought of Plato, 
might also be corrected by a psychological investigation. Plato was one of 
the great mystics. The myths are not external to Plato's philosophy, but his 
literary account of mystic truths. In conclusion, the junior reader may not 
grasp the distinction between Plato as subject of science, and Plato as source of 
inspiration—a distinction necessary for a proper appreciation of Professor 


Burnet's book. 
F, W. A. MILLER. 


Plato's Conception of the Cosmos. HartLtey B. ALEXANDER. Monist, XXVIII, 

I, pp. I-24. 

The Pythagoreans were the first to conceive the world as an ordered whole, 
They discovered certain numerical characteristics of musical and astronomical 
phenomena which led them to the belief that number was the fundamental 
essence of all things. The background of Hellenic thought, like the natural 
thought of mankind everywhere, was pluralistic; the facts of life indicated not 
a consistent and close-locked universal scheme, but a mélée of whim and pur- 
pose, while the most reasonless of all the powers it recognized, was that which 
it called Necessity. Two conditions, however, led to the view that the world 
is one ordered whole, a Cosmos. The first was the natural tendency of the 
mind toward simplicity, toward economy of thought. The second was the 
division of the universe into Sky and Earth, Day and Night, Summer and 
Winter which naturally symbolize the Intelligible and the Unintelligible. 
Observation of the heavens impressed men with the presence of intelligence 


(Nous) in the world; the Pythagoreans, however, with their number theory, 
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brought order and intelligence into the earthly world of change. These 
mathematical and physical thinkers evolved the notion of a Cosmos, an 
Order, written upon the face of the Chaos. Heraclitus and, far more distinctly, 
Socrates proclaimed this order of nature to be only the outward image and 
reflection of the inner order of reason. For Plato the world of sense in which 
most men dwell is but a shadow world, a symbol obscurely imitating the char- 
acter of the reality which it veils. Heraclitus and Cratylus taught that 
everything flows, but, for Plato, this made knowledge impossible. His ‘world 
of Ideas,’ as it is called, is in fact but the assertion that our speech is significant, 
and that this significance is what we mean by reality. Plato’s idealism is 
simply a sane and unconquerable conviction that there is a realm of truth, and 
his whole philosophy is an effort to find out this truth. Plato’s myths deal 
with the realm of becoming rather than with that of eternal being, with the 
realm of science rather than with that of metaphysics, and were simply an 
attempt to avoid scientific dogmatism. Aristotle saw in Socrates only the 
inventor of inductive arguments and universal definitions, but Plato saw in 
him a midwife of souls; he caught what Aristotle missed, the essential spirit- 
uality of Socrates’s teaching. It was Plato's faith in the spiritual reality of 
the world-life, which is a faith in the spiritual power of mankind, that keeps 
the edifice of his thought standing amid the rise and decay of competing 


systems. 
W. Curtis SWABEY. 


Paul and Plato. E. J. Price. The Hibbert Journal, XVI, 2, pp. 263-282. 
Though Paul was of Jewish descent and a Pharisee by education, he was 
influenced, however indirectly, by Greek culture; for he was in a Greek environ- 
ment while living at Tarsus. Furthermore, he came in contact with the ideas 
of Greek thinkers through using the Greek language and through intercourse 
on his missionary journeys with men knowing something of Greek philosophical 
theories. Hence it is not surprising to find in Paul’s writings evidences of 
Stoic and Platonic influence. As the subject of Plato’s influence on Paul has 
been so little treated, it may be worth while to note certain correspondences 
between their teachings. (1) For both men, the real world is beyond the 
sensible world. For Plato, the world of particulars is transitory and imper- 
fect; the ideal world, accessible only to the intelligence, is truly real. For 
Paul, things in the visible world are temporal; the unseen things are eternal. 
(2) Christ corresponds to the Platonic Idea of Righteousness. Plato holds 
that the particular has communion with the Idea, which is the cause of, and 
is immanent in the particular. Likewise, Paul holds that he has fellowship 
with Christ, who is in him, inspiring him. (3) Both the efficient and final 
cause of the world is, for Plato, the Idea of Good; for Paul, Christ. The Idea of 
Good, or Christ, is the source of all things visible and invisible. The goal of 
man and of nature is God, or Good. While both consider the striving for 
perfection of utmost importance, Plato is not so confident of a successful issue 


as Paul. (4) The psychology of Plato is similar tothat of Paul. Both hold 
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that there are three divisions of man’s nature: reason, soul, and body. Both 
men maintain that there is conflict between the higher and lower natures and 
both, accordingly, sound an ascetic note. But Paul’s idea of resurrection in 
Christ has no parallel in Plato’s philosophy. (5) For Plato, the general ideas 
are the real; the partial are illusory. This realism of general ideas is reflected 
in Paul's theory of original sin. He conceives of Adam's sin not as individual, 
but as the sin of all flesh, and the death on the cross represents the triumph 
over all sin. (6) Redemption is described by Paul and Plato as the passing 
of the soul into the realm of perfection. Paul, however, can hope for a more 
perfect redemption than can Plato, for the ideal of the former has become 
incarnate. Here, as elsewhere, we have evidence of the difference between a 
philosophy and a religion. Yet in this whole comparison of the two men we 
have observed traces of the influence of Socrates’ disciple on Paul. 
Marjorie S. HARRIS, 


L’individualisme de la Révolution Frangaise et du Code Civil et la structure 
nouvelle de la vie économique. G. Morin. Rev. de Mét., XXIV, 5, pp. 
517-568. 

Economic life since the French Revolution and the formulation of the Civil 
Code has evolved from absolute individualism to social federalism. Individ- 
ualism had its origin in Grotius’ conception of the natural rights of man. 
This conception was further developed by Rousseau in his theory of the social 
contract, and by Adam Smith in his doctrine of laissez-faire. But it was Kant 
who gave us, in his conception of man as an end in himself, the best expression 
of individualism. The first point of departure from individualism in this 
process of evolution was due to the division of labor, which necessitated the 
economic interdependence of individuals. At first, when commerce and manu- 
facture were organized on a small scale, both parties to any transaction or 
‘exchange’ were on an equal economic footing, and both had equal power in 
laying down the conditions of the exchange. But later, when industry and 
commerce assumed gigantic proportions, the separate individual found himself 
dealing with large powerful corporations. The problem arose of how again to 
establish the equilibrium of powers. Two methods were adopted: first, 
intervention by the government, and, second, union of the separate individuals, 
such as the union of laborers. Thus there arose classes, and the theory 
sprang up that the class struggle is the ideal way of promoting social progress. 
This doctrine, however, emphasized only the differences between the two 
principal contending classes, capital and labor; there is also a harmony be- 
tween them based on the element of production. Hence boards of arbitration 
were formed to promote this harmony. But class antagonism showed itself 
in another direction. Producers found it profitable to combine in order more 
effectively to control prices and the amount of production. This resulted in 
the formation of trusts, and the individual consumer found himself in the 
control of powers much too strong for him. The attempt to remedy this 


inequality gave rise to two prominent characteristics of modern economic 
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organization: government regulation of private enterprises, and government 
ownership of public utilities. Theoretically, government ownership should 
have certain advantages: it should do away w'th the exorbitant profits de- 
manded by private investors, and should result in the production of a better 
quality of goods. Practically, however, the results have not been so advan- 
tageous, because of illicit exploitation by state officials, and because of the 
lack of incentive to initiative and the absence of the feeling of responsibility 
on the part of government employees. These conditions are being remedied 
by changing somewhat the method of government control. Government 
ownership of public utilities is becoming more and more decentralized, and 
this is increasing individual efficiency and responsibility; and the administra- 
tion of certain public utilities is being put into the hands of private concerns 
subject to government regulation. The trend is obviously toward a complete 
national organization of production. From this it is only another step to a 
‘society of nations’ such as President Wilson has outlined, in which the equal 
rights of all nations shall be firmly established. Though economic life has 
thus gone through a marked change, the legal and judicial technique with 
regard to it has remained untouched. A reformation is necessary, especially 
in the application of the theory of contract. The only formula in the Civil 
Code for the relations between men is the ‘contract.’ The contract, however, 
presupposes equality in both parties to the transaction, and, as we have seen, 
under present economic organization this equality is destroyed. Hence for 
contract should be substituted regulation by a single power appointed to 
promote the public interest. Also in the organization of economic groups, 
syndicates, and federations the theory of contract can no longer serve, for 
these groups are dynamic organisms, and, like biological organisms, they imply 
progressive change and controlling purposes. Contract, however, is static, 
presupposing static relations between the members of the groups. Hence 
contract should be displaced by the rule of the majority which is plastic and 
will always express the will and purpose of the organism. Individualism was 
based upon the idea of the absolute isolation of human beings and ignored the 
coexistence of human beings in space and time. This coexistence results in a 
plurality of individuals, of groups, and of nations, which, in turn, give rise to 
the limitation of each by the rights of the other. This demands sacrifice, and 
sacrifice is the essence of all true society. 
JuLius COHEN. 


Individuality. C. A. MeErcrER. Mind, N.S., XXVII, 105, pp. 22-39. 
Science, especially biology, is in need of a definition of individuality and 
it is the philosopher's task to furnish the definition. Physical separateness of 
an object from other objects is neither necessary nor sufficient to constitute 
individuality; nor is physical continuity of its parts necessary or sufficient for 
that purpose. Individuality resides not in things themselves, but in the way 
we contemplate them. Whether, for instance, we shall take the United States 
Consular Service, spread as it is all over the earth, as an individual, depends 
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on the way we contemplate it. An individual, then, like a class, is a mental con- 
struct. But that which we shall consideras an individual issomething which may 
be contemplated with respect to its external relations as separate from all other 
things, and as unified with respect to its internal composition. With regard 
to the kinds of individuals, we must note that just as individuals are con- 
stituted by the mode of contemplation, so are they classified by the same means. 
Contemplated primarily with regard to internal constitution, the individual 
may be regarded as composed of individuals that are discrete and alike. It is 
then aclass. Or it may be regarded as composed of parts that are continuous 
and unlike. It is then a whole. Contemplated primarily with regard to 
external relations, the individual may be regarded as like other things. It is 
then a numerable individual. Or it may be regarded as unlike other things. 
It is then a unique individual. Unique individuals are of two kinds: those 
measurable by amount, as much or little, are called substances, such as gold, 
bread, etc.; those measurable by degree are called qualities, such as hardness, 
fullness, etc. Qualities are encountered in experience as attributes inhering 
in substances. Classes, wholes, numerable individuals, substances, and qual- 
ities form the main divisions of the kinds of individuals; but these divisions are 
further divided by the author into subdivisions, according to various modes 
of contemplating objects, and according to the practical procedure involved 


in manipulating them. 
JuLius CoHEN. 


Rousseau and Political Humanitarianism. HARTLEY BuRR ALEXANDER. 

J. of Ph., Psy., and Sci. Meth., XIV, 22, pp. 589-611. 

Rousseau is the chief exponent of the political idealism which was the 
distinctively humanitarian aspect of the Enlightenment and its main contri- 
bution to human thought and affairs. Rousseau believed in the perfectibility 
of man and had faith in man’s power to redress ancient wrongs. He had the 
highest respect for conscience. He was a democrat who stood for the rights 
of man, that is, for the right of man to follow his reason. Invigorated by 
faith in man, in reason, and in conscience, he taught political truth that will 


be helpful to humanity in the present hour. 
ERNEST BRIDGES. 


The Principles of Distributive Justice. ArTHuR K. RoGers. Int. J. E., 

XXVIII, 2, pp. 143-158. 

The question cons‘dered is whether there are any general ethical principles 
that will show how wealth should be distributed. Various suggestions, such 
as the following, are found inadequate: (1) that possession is the foundation 
of property; (2) that equality of distribution is the demand of justice; (3) 
that human needs should be the basis of division; (4) that what a man pro- 
duces by his own labor is rightfully his. The author thinks this last principle 
would be ethically satisfactory if it could be carried out. But, as it stands, 
the doctrine is quite inadequate to modern industrial complications. For 


what we have to-day is not the simple creation of things but a creation of 
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values in inextricable confusion. The theory usually reduces to a feeling that 
reward should be somehow proportional to value created. So attempts are 
made to justify ethically the existing automatic form of distribution, viz., 
the competitive system. But has this rough way of equating reward with 
economic merit any ethical claim upon us? The author concludes that no 
decisive solution of the problem of distributive justice is possible on ethical 
grounds. Weare then reduced to the practical problem of inducing the parties 
concerned to codperate. This is adjustment by expediency, and according 
to human needs and will. There is a rough sort of justice present in (1) the 
feeling that special ability should have some special return and recognition; 
(2) the demand that all men alike be given the opportunity to attain to a 
genuinely human life. Any future solution of the problem must seek to enlist 
all the available energy of society with the least possible friction; and must 
provide that success depend on real ability, and that all men have an oppor- 


tunity to secure the essential goods of life. 
Marie T. COLLINs. 


Scope, Method, and Psychology in Economics. H. J. DAVENPORT. J. of Ph., 

Psy., and Sci. Meth., XIV, 23, pp. 617-626. 

Though the economic values be one in ultimate principle with the ethical 
and the esthetic, the scope of economics would be kept clearer if the economist 
would substitute the term price for the term value wherever the relations of 
goods in the market are to be expressed. And in the study of social activities 
the most effective method of the economist is the examination of the way in 
which human desires and choices actually proceed. This method is both 
psychological and statistical; it includes the inward view of the agent and the 
outward view of the observer. The method assumes that men (1) have desires 
and (2) make choices among the means that are open for the attaining of their 


particular satisfactions. 
ERNEST BRIDGES. 


Berkeley's Logic of Mathematics, G. A. JoHNsTON. Monist, XXVIII, 1, 

pp. 25-46. 

Berkeley was keenly interested in mathematics, and has much to say on the 
subject in his Commonplace Book, as well as in his Analyst and more properly 
mathematical works. Berkeley’s ‘new principle,’ 7. e., sensationalism, in- 
volved difficulties in regard to mathematics. It implied that lines consist of a 
finite number of points, that surfaces consist of a finite number of lines, and 
that solids consist of a finite number of surfaces. Al! geometrical figures are 
composed of complexes of points, which were regarded by Berkeley as ultimate 
individualities. These indivisibles are minima sensibilia. Geometry was 
merely an application of the truths of algebra and arithmetic to these minima 
sensthilia. From this it follows in geometry that not all lines can be bisected, 
since some are composed of odd numbers of sensible points; that the incom- 


mensurability of the side and diagonal of a square must be rejected; that (as 
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follows from the last result) the Pythagorean proposition is false. In the 
Analyst Berkeley attacked an illegitimate method used by Newton in the 
calculus, which assumed the existence of infinitely small quantities. Berkeley 
was not an enemy of the infinitesmal calculus. He merely criticized the con- 
ception of infinitely small quantities, which were at that time vaguely con- 
ceived as neither zero nor finite, but as somehow in an intermediate state. 
They were said to be nascent and evanescent quantities, not quite nothing, 
and not quite anything. When Benjamin Robins pointed out that the cal- 
culus did not involve this conception, but could be demonstrated with the 
method of limits, the controversy was abandoned by Berkeley. Berkeley's 
criticism was thus influential in introducing the method of limits, and in abolish- 
ing the conception of infinitely small quantities which had been employed by 
Newton himself. Berkeley's arguments against infinitely small quantities 
were two: first, that the infinitely small cannot be imagined or pictured, and, 
secondly, that the infinitely small is self-contradictory. The first argument is 
simply an insistence on pictorial thought and does not prove its point. The 
second argument, however, is valid. Sometimes the minimum sensible is 
called a nascent quantity, ¢. e., one which has left ‘nothing,’ but has not quite 
become ‘anything’; at other times, it is called evanescent, 7. ¢., a quantity which 
is still something but is approaching (though not quite reaching) nothing. 
This conception, Berkeley insists, is ultimately incomprehensible and con- 


tradictory. In this he is right. 
W. Curtis SWABEY. 


On the Distinction between Primary and Secondary Qualities. THEODORE DE 

Lacuna, J. of Ph., Psy., and Sci. Meth., XV, 5, pp. 113-127. 

The distinction between primary and secondary qualities has been greatly 
neglected by English philosophy since Berkeley. For Berkeley, qualities of 
things and the ‘ideas’ of these qualities are nothing but sensations into which 
things are analyzable. To be perceived is, for him, existence. All qualities 
may be regarded as primary, since no qualities belong to ‘things-in-themselves.’ 
Berkeley’s chief weakness lay in assuming the identity of the qualities of 
sensation with the secondary qualities of things. For him, those uniformities 
in our sensations which we call ‘laws of nature’ enable us to connect our ideas 
of sensations and regard them as qualities of things. The objections to this 
are: (1) that even though the permanent thing be a fiction, it is not to be con- 
founded with a complex of sensations; (2) that, as Mill points out, Berkeley 
was wrong in holding that the laws of nature are uniformities in the order of 
our sensations. Since Berkeley, the distinction between primary and second- 
ary qualities has remained obliterated. The author regards secondary qual- 
ities not as single sensation-qualities but as groups of possibilities of sensation. 
Primary qualities have for him a double significance: (1) as the potentiality 
of the sensations by which the primary qualities themselves are perceived; 
(2) as determining conditions of all sensations. A modification of the ordinary 


terminology is suggested. Instead of distinguishing between lengths, etc., 
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and colors, etc., as primary and secondary qualities, it would be well to recog- 
nize that there is both a primary and secondary quality of length, etc. Per- 
haps we may even recognize primary as well as secondary qualities of red- 


ness, sweetness, etc. 
Marie T. COL.ins. 


Value and Causality. WeNDELL T. Busn. J. of Ph., Psy., and Sci. Meth., 

XV, 4, pp. 85-96. 

Values are ultimately intrinsic, inherent, and immediate; and consist in a 
direct, active and non-cognitive experience of valuation, of that which is 
independently esteemed, appreciated or endured. And since they are in- 
herent and intrinsic, they are independent of all causal relations and cannot 
be justified and criticized; consequently they have no objectivity that can be 
conserved, since they depend upon the immediate, which varies from moment 
to moment. The so-called pragmatic evaluations are really an analysis of the 
method by which the cognitive, functioning activity brings about an education 
of the appreciation of the immediately given, the progressive attainment of 
connoisseurship. A study of this cognitive activity is identical not only with 
the pragmatic theory of value but also with the point of view of instrumental- 
ism. And since instrumentalism applies to what has reference to the future, 
it treats the present only as the cause or potentiality of a future consequence. 
It thus tends to equate pragmatic values with causality. Thus the pragmatic 
theory of value is realistic in an empirical and phenomenal sense, although 
interested in human situations, activities and methods. We cannot therefore 
regard pragmatism as adequate for a theory of value; for, apart from being 
really confined to the category of causality, it must refer ultimately to the 
immediately given intrinsic and inherent values. Acts of valuation refer to 
what an Hegelian might call the ‘other’ of the total context of the experience, 
i. e., to the immediate and non-cognitive aspect of the experience. Instru- 
mentalism is concerned only with the cognitive, functioning evaluation act, 
while the immediately given has the act of valuation in itself. 

EDGAR DE LASKI. 


Analysis of Thinking. W.E.JoHNson. Mind. N.S., XXVII, 105, pp. 1-21. 

An analysis of the process of thinking is common to both logic and psy- 
chology; the preliminary treatment of thinking, therefore, should be the same 
for both studies Thinking involves a thinker, an object, and a connection 
between them. In thinking about a table, for instance, we may think of it 
as brown or as square. Assuming identity in the object of thought, we have 
here difference in the characterization of the object. Our special interest at 
any time determines our different characterizations of the same object. The 
character under which we cognitively determine the object we may call a 
component of our thought. To denote the relation between the thinker and 
the component of thought we shall use the word ‘apprehension.’ The object 
about which we are thinking, 7. e., the object of reference, plus the object of 


apprehension, #. e., the component in our thinking about that object, together 
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form the one object of thought. Some objects of reference, presented prior 
to any constructive process are said to be given. But the given, upon further 
analysis, is found to be equivalent to what can be directly characterized, as 
distinguished from what is not given or is inferentially characterized. An 
object that is given is an occurrence; and an occurrence can be given only as 
an experience. Experiences only are given and directly characterized; 4. e., 
experiences are objects of thought characterized by the thinker by means of 
such adjectives as ‘painful,’ ‘loud,’ ‘hard,’ etc. Applying the term substan- 
tive to that which is characterized, and adjective to that which characterizes, 
we may say that a proposition involves the object of reference, or substantive, 
and the object of apprehension, or adjective. The kind of substantive which 
can be characterized not only internally, but also with regard to spatio- 
temporal connections is an existent. Adjective and substantive correspond 
to the terms universal and particular; a universal means an adjective that 
may characterize a particular, and a particular means a substantive that may 
be characterized by a universal. It is obvious that one cannot exist apart from 
the other. Further, adjectives are of two kinds: completed or characterizing 
adjectives, having substantive reference to that which they characterize, and 
relational or incomplete adjectives, lacking substantive reference. The latte 
kind we shall call ‘coupling adjectives,’ examples of which are: ‘liking,’ 
‘greater than,’ ‘giving to,’ etc., We can thus evolve two kinds of ‘ties,’ the 
characterizing tie and the coupling tie. The former applies to the junction of 
substantive with adjective; and the latter denotes the coupling of two adjec- 
tives or two substantives. The coupling tie is best illustrated by the mathe- 
matical ratio. Assuming that x is greater than y, we may say that x to y is 
as ‘greater than’ to ‘less than’; ‘x to y’ being a substantive couple, and ‘greater 


than to less than’ being an adjective couple. 
JuLius COHEN. 


Association, Recollection and Memory. ]. Latrp. Mind, N. S., XXVI, 104, 

pp. 407-428. 

The problems of memory, although always fundamental, have a specia 
significance in contemporary philosophy because of the new impetus they have 
received from M. Bergson’s work, and because of the attention the new realists 
have given to this subject as a crucial point in their theory. While the more 
characteristic of M. Bergson’s contentions are kept in mind, the main attempt 
in this essay is to follow the assumptions of the realists, and to show that their 
position is necessitated by the facts of recollection and association. The 
realist holds that the process of apprehension is not repre sentative in any 
respect, but directly discovers the object as it is. This gives rise to his main 
assumptions: (1) that apprehension does not imply any special community 
between the process of apprehending and the object apprehended; (2) that 
there is no a priori limit to the power of the mind to know objects as they really 
are in themselves. We may begin our justification of these assumptions with 


an analysis of recollection. A recollected event is one that can be re-appre- 
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hended at any time in all its uniqueness as an event in the past: one on which, 
as regards apprehension, the lapse of time has no essential effect. This is the 
naive view of the plain man, in opposition to which certain philosophers 
(James Mill, Dr. Ward, William James) maintain that recollection is a present 
event consisting of an image, a facsimile, a revived copy, which is believed by 
the subject to represent adequately a past event: recollection is mere knowl- 
edge about. The realist, supporting the plain man’s view, holds that in 
recollection the same object is apprehended as was apprehended in the original 
experience; that the images in such apprehension are not something which 
exist only at the time of recollecting, but are the past events themselves, now 
re-apprehended. Any other view, he holds, reduces us to the theory that 
knowledge consists in mental states alone, that in recollecting we do not know 
the past itself, but only our own ideas; but more important still, if the process 
of apprehension is entirely in the present, it is difficult to see how it could relate 
to an object entirely in the past. The realist’s view is, therefore, necessitated 
by the facts. An objection may be raised that the existence of ‘free images’ 
disproves the realist’s contention. It is true that ‘free images’ are voluntary; 
but that we know the past at will does not prove that we know only our own 
jmages. Another objection is that images have quite a different kind of reality 
from that of past events. Even if this is true, it does not disprove the conten- 
tion that the image and the original experience are essentially the same. But as 
a matter of fact there are no differences of reality between percepts and images. 
Differences of intensity, of fullness of detail, and of steadiness are merely 
accidental variations. Furthermore, percepts themselves are partly past 
events; they involve a sensible duration. This leads to the question of time 
and temporal apprehension, which many psychologists assert is a subjective, 
conventional aspect of recollection, not an objective character of it. The 
specious present does involve an act of attention which is of sensible duration, 
but every specious present is also a specious past, and a specious future as well, 
so that there is an element of recollection in every temporal apprehension, 
In summarizing our analysis of recollection, three points may be noted: first, 
direct apprehension of the past is not only possible, but actually takes place 
in every apprehension of time; second, apprehension cannot be mere knowledge 
about. We could not know that our images represented the past unless we 
knew the past to compare them with. Third, an event has always the same 
place in the order of earlier and later whenever we happen to contemplate it. 

This same general position may be justified by an analysis of association. 
Association is always redintegration, and necessarily implies some previous 
integration, and a resemblance between something in the present and the idea 
redintegrated. The result of association is always the reappearance of some- 
thing in the past, and although this result is not always recognized as past, 
association is very closely related to recollection and memory—a fact the details 
of which are often left by writers on psychology to the inference of the reader. 
Both memory and association are conserving agents. While both imply 


retentiveness, neither is merely retentive. Further, the objects of association 
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do not differ essentially from the objects of memory, although we associate 
ideas without knowing that there has been a previous conjunction. This 
lack of knowledge that the past is involved is, however, not essential, because 
pastness is only a felt relation to the subject. Thus James's view that the 
objects of association are things is manifestly correct. How is this recon- 
ciled with the obvious fact that things are not associated at all, but are related 
by quite different laws? The answer is that association és of ideas, when by 
idea is understood anything in so far as it is apprehended. Redintegration is 
not merely reproduction of things in imagery, but actual discovery, review of 
things themselves, M. Bergson’s distinction between recollection and habit- 
ual repetition seems at first an objection. But in reality there is only one 
kind of memory—the apprehension of something experienced at a previous 
time; mere ability to repeat must not be confused with real memory. In 
conclusion, our analysis of memory implies that there are no limits to the 
power of remembering. Memory is simply the fact that an observed present 


phenomenon is capable of occasioning a re-observation of facts in the past, to 


which it has been conjoined and to which it bears a resemblance. 


F. W. A. MILLER 
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